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Give me fo walk with girded qar- 
ments white; 


Che understanding heart, to read 
aright 

Chy Word, Chy Law, Thy Will, 
my goul’s delight: 

That J map be 


Sore like Thyself, Lord Hesus, 
more like Thee!” 
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EDUGATIONAL 


Emerald Hodgson Hospital 


—AND— 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewance, Tenn. 

A Church institution where the best 
training to be had for development of 
Nurses. For further information, address 

REV. W. S. CLAIBORNE, Supt. 


The General Theological 


Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The next Academic year begins on the 
lest Wednesday in September. 

Specia] students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


prepares boys at cost for college and 
university. Modern equipment. Healthy 
location in the mountains of Virginia. 
Ccst moderate, made possible through 
generosity of founders. For catalogue 
apply to 

REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., 

: Rector. 


The Virginia Home and 
Training School 


Falls Church, Fairfax County, Va. 
For the Feeble-Minded. 
Established 1892. 

For terms and information address 

MISS M. GUNDRY. 


Episcopal High School 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The eighty-fifth year of this School for 
Boys opens September 19th, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue on 
application. 

A. R. HOXTON, B. A., Principal. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity 
School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church 
for training colored men for the minis- 
try. 

One of the first Church institutions en- 
dorsed and aided by the American Church 
Institute for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty 
per cent of the colored clergy of the 
Church) are now laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The curriculum covers the ful] canoni- 
cal course for Deacon’s and Priest’s Or- 
ders. 

The degree of Bachelor in Divinity is 
awarded. 

The forty-sixth session opens Tuesday, 
September 25; 1923. 

For catalogue and 
to 
Rev. F. G. RIBBLE, M. A., D. D., Dean, 

Petersburg, Va. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


William Smith College 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. Y. 


102nd Year begins September 18, 1923. 
Courses leading to the degrees of A. B. 
and B. S. Hobart offers a large number 
of scholarships to students preparing for 
Holy Orders. 

Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, D. D., LL.D., 

Chancellor. 
Rev. Murray Bartlett, D. D, LL.D. 
President. 


For information address the President. 


information, apply 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
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112 North Fifth Street, - - 


REV. E. L. GOODWIN, D. D___-- Consulting Editor 
; REV. R. CARY MONTAGUE.._.---- Associate Editor 
JOBING H. | COOK: Rae Secretary and Manager 


Entered at the Postoffice in Richmond, Va., as second- 
class mail matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the Clergy, $2.00. Siz 
months, $1.50. Trial subscription 3 months, 50 cents; 
10 cents a copy. Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers, subscriptions are 
continued at expiration unless otherwise ordered Notice 
of renewal, discontinuance, or change of address should 
be sent two weeks before the date they are to go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in about two 
weeks by change of date on address label. If date is not 
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has an honorable vocation, offering many 
avenues of useful and well paid work. 


St. John’s Hospital Training School 


needs student nurses. Church institu- 
tion, (Christian influence, high reputa- 
tion. Supervision N. Y. State Depart- 
ment of Education. Young women, 18 
years old, having had one year in High 
School or equivalent, are eligible. Single 
room, board, laundry, books and money 
stipend. Address Supervisor, 1525 At- 
lantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 

The Chevron School for Girls. Epis- 
copal. In the Shenandoah Valley. College 
preparatory. Elective Courses, Musia 
and Art, Athletics. Open-air courses, 
Individual instruction. $600. 

MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin., 

(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


THE 
CHURCH TRAINING 
AND 
DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two 
years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. 


Address 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
708 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lucy Cobb Institute 


Athens, Georgia. 


College preparatory and Junior Col- 
lege work. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science and other special de- 
partments. Number of students strict- 
ly limited so that each may have indi- 
vidual attention. 


Trains girls in the ideals of Christian 
womanhood of the South. 


For information address 
MILDRED R. MELL, President. 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 
The Dean. 


Cathedral School for Girls 


ORLANDO, FLA., Bishop Mann, President. 
For catalogue address Secretary. 


CHATHAM - 


Beautiful and healthful location. 
Equipment. Athletics. 


leading Colleges. Terms moderate. 


Chatham Episcopal Institute 


The Diocesan School for Girls 
- VIRGINIA 


The Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, President Board Trustees. 
15-acre Campus. 
Gymnasium and Field Sports. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression, and Business. 


New Buildings and Modern 
College Preparatory. © 
Certificate admits to 


Thirtieth Session will begin Sept. 19, 1923. For Catalogue address 
ANNIE M. POWELL, A. B., A. M., Principal 
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MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE AND MARY 
BALDWIN SEMINARY. 
Established in 1842, 

FOR YOUNG LADIES. STAUNTON, VA. 
Term begins September 6th. in Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment. Students from 

33 States. 

Courses: Collegiate, 4 years, A. B. De- 
gree; Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Athletics 
—Gymnasium and Field. Catalogue. 


St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS with four years’ work leading 
to the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profes- 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnished and heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $225 a year; a to- 
tal of $600. 

.The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, after graduation, are going into 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism or 
into classical, sociai or literary research. 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson N. Y. (Rail- 
way Station, Barrytown.) 


Washington Cathedral 


A Witness for Christ in the Capital of the 
Nation. 


THE CHAPTER 


Appeals to Churchmen throughout the 
country for gifts, large and small, to con- 
tinue the work of building now proceed- 
ing and to maintain its work, Missionary, 
Educational, Charitable, for the benefit 
of the whole Church. 


Chartered under Act of Congress. 


Administered by a representative Board 
of Trustees of leading business men, Cler- 
fymen and Bishops. 

Full information will be given by the 
Bishop of Washington, or the Dean, Ca- 
thedral Offices, Mount St. Alban, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will receive and ac- 
knowledge all contributions. 


LEGAL TITLE FOR USE IN MAKING 
WILLS. 


The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral] Foun- 
dation of the District of Columbia. 


HAVE YOU READ 


The Armor of Youth 


By Dr. W. Russell Bowie. 


“This latest volume is quite up to 
the high standards Dr, Bowie himself 
set in his former works.” 

The “Talks” it contains are fresh 
and spontaneous in their subjects, and 
convey a helpful and needful lesson to 
youthful hearers. 

Try any, of Dr. Bowie’s Works— 

Yowll Enjoy Them Al. 


SUNNY WINDOWS and other ser- 
mons for Children ... -$1.25 
THE CHILDREN’S YEAR—52 five- 
minute Talks to Childern ......$1.25 
THE ROAD OF THE STAR... .$1.50 


Order now from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN C0. 


Richmond, Va. 


Prayer. 


When thy fondest hopes are dying, 
And the arrow swift is flying, 

Pray, oh, pray% 

God will hear thy earnest pleading, 
He thy trembling soul is leading 
All the way. 


Grieve not sorely’ o’er thy sorrow 
There will be a bright tomorrow 
With the morn; 

Listen to the Master saying 
“Pray, and never cease thy praying, 
Child forlorn.” 


Pray—thy Father’s aid beseeching, 
Let thy soul to Him be reaching 
Through each hour; 
Through the dark cease not thy calling, 
Soon thou'lt see His blessing falling 
Like a shower. 
Then whatever thy condition, 
Whatsoe’er thy work or mission, 
Pray, oh, pray; 
Oh, remember God is near thee, 
When thou callest He doth hear thee 
Night or day. 

—G. T. Snead. 


Two Heroes. 
One dared to die. In a swift moment’s 
space, 

Fell in War’s forefront, laughter on his 
face. 
Bronze tells his fame in many a market- 
place. 


Another dared to live. Tht long years 
through, 

Felt his slow heart’s biood ooze, 
crimson dew 
For Duty’s sake, 


one knew. 


like 
and smiled. And no 


—Cosmopolitan. 


For a Better World. 


O God, the Father of all men, who 
alone makest men to be of one mind 
in a house; grant to us at this time 
of strife and unrest a fuller realization 
of our brotherhood; allay all anger 
and bitterness, and deepen in us a sense 
of truth and justice in our dealings one 
, with another; for the sake of Thy Son, 
| our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen, 
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A. man gave a testimonial in favor 
of the medicinal value of whiskey, stat- 
ing that when he received it.he could 
searcely lift the keg, but after a month 
he could carry it from cellar to garret! 
Just so, we should question whether 
our cheerfulness is due to our increase 
in grace, or a diminishing estimate of 

| the “sinfulness of sin.’’—J. H. Hall. 


We cannot attain to all abundance in 
this one short life, but if we can come 
to God and be His servants, the knowl- 
edge of how to be things which we 
shall never be, may enter into us.. In 
poverty we may have the blessing of 
riches; in enforced ignorance the bless- 
ing of knowledge; in loneliness the 
blessing of friendship; and in suspense 
and doubt the blessing of peace and 
rest.—Phillips Brooks. 


-VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


(THE STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE) 
All Courses Open Alike to Men and Women : ; 
Four-year courses for high school graduates, leading to B. S. degree, in Agriculture, Engineering, Science, 


and Teacher-Training; two-year courses in Pre-Medical, 


tion, Practical Agriculture, and Practical Mechanics. 
e) 


lino 3 
: he catalog and i particulars, address: 


Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dental, Pre-Law, Home Demonstra- 
Short unit courses in agricultural branches and printing 


AN OF THE COLLEGE, V. P. I. Blacksburg, Virginia 


IN THE DIOCESE 

OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church owner- 

ship. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship; 

culture; Christian idealism. : 


FOR BOYS: 

St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va- 
$650. Catalog—Rey. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph. D. 
Headmaster. 

Christchur~h School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
sex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Rev. F. E. Warren, 


Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: 


St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800 
Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal. 

St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500. Cat- 
alog—Miss Laura Lee Dorsey, Principal. 

St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma S. Yerby, Principal. 

Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia, (Inc.) About gifts, bequests for equip- 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
Rey. E. L. Woodward, M. A., M. D., Dean, The 
Church House, 110 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va, 


| CHURCH SCHOOL 


—— 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


A Home School for Girls. 
Saratoga Springs. New York. 
Thoroughness of Instruction, 

Definite Church Teaching, 

Invigorating Climate. 
Provincial School of the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey, Box C356, 


REV, CHARLES H. L. FORD, Principal. 


The Protestant Episcopal 


Theological Seminary in Virginia 
The One Hundred and First Session 
Opens Wednesday, September 19, 1923. 


For catalogs and other information, ad- 
‘dress The Dean, Rev. Berryman Green, 


Ds Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 
MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 


Thorough preparation for college or business life. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal 
endowment permits of unusually low terms. $405 
covers all charges for the school year. No extras. 
Randolph-Macon boys succeed—over 700 grad- 
uates of this school have received full college de- 
grees or entered professions in the past 28 years. 
For catalog and further information, address Box 13 


WM. R. PHELPS—E. SUMTER SMITH 


eye 
Beauty, Utility and Cost 
In choosing Furniture of any sort, 
there are three things to consider— 


beauty, utility and cost. While you 
alone are the judge of the importance 
of these three, this store finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in endeavoring to offer 
you Furniture of distinctive beauty and 
practical utility at prices you can well 
afford to pay. 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


700 E. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 
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WHY TAKE 
LAXATIVES 


Discovery by Science Has 
Replaced Them. 


Pills and salts give temporary reliet 
from constipation only at the expense 
of permanent injury, says an eminent 
authority. 

Science has found a newer, better 

way—a means as simple as Nature it- 
self, ' 
* In perfect health a natural lubricant 
keeps the food waste soft and moving. 
But when constipation exists this natu- 
ral lubricant is not sufficient. Doctors 
prescribe Nujol because it acts like this 
natural lubricant and thus secures regu- 
lar bowel movements by Nature’s own 
method—lubrication. 

As Nujol is not a medicine or laxa- 
tive, it cannot gripe and, like pure wa- 
ter, it is harmless and pleasant. 

Nujol is used in leading hospitals. 
Get a bottle from your druggist today. 
—Advertisement. 


XANTHINE 


Restores Gray Hair to Its Natural Color 
‘ <REMOVES. DANDRUFF: AND SCURF 
bnvigérates atid: prevents the hair from falling out 


ZEOUS {8 ITS EFFECTS 
For’ Sate by Druggists,or Sent Direct by Mail 


XANTHINE: COMPANY; Richmond, Va. 
Price’ $1. » Get Bottle; trial size SOc. Send for circular 


AMERICAN NATIONALBANK 
Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING SAVINGS 
TRUSTS 


School Desks, 
Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten Cwairs, 
Church Pews, 
School! Supplies, 
Blackboards 


Southern Desk Co., Hickory, N. C€. 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
aldeoess Cutieura Laboratories,Dept. Se erriteee Maas. 


j== Thougyts — || 
| For the Thoughttul } 


Ne guod purpose is wasted whether 
or no it can be fulfilled. 


The angel of the Lord is still doing 
guard duty for the righteous maa. 


The man who has never been 
uShamed of himself is still a stranger 
to himself, 


Ceasing to do new things and to 
think new thoughts, that is the real 
growing old. 


At last God will ask, not what kind 
of a Church you live in, but what kind 
of a Church did you long for? 


Men who are in bondage to sin like 
to assert that they are free. Men who 
are in bondage to Christ know that 
they are free.—C. G. Trumbull. 


The Bible calls the good man’s life 
a light, and it is the nature of light 
to fill the world unconsciously with its 
beams. So the Christian shines, not so 
much because he will as because he'is 
a luminous object.—Pulpit Treasurer. 


“T look to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain; 

I feel Thy touch, Eternal Love, 
And all is well again: 

The thought of Thee is mightier far, 
Than sin and pain and sorrow are.”’ 


It doesn’t really make very much dif- 
ference to the ones we occasionally 
meet if we are a bit cross or curt. It’s 
the people who love us and the people 
we love whom we hurt by our fault- 
finding and general crossness. 


Stop in the midst of bustle and hur- 
ry and temptation of the day for thanks- 
giving and prayer. A few minutes 
spent alone with God at mid-day will 
go far to keep you in the calm in 
the midst of the worries and anxieties 
of the modern life. 


“When we compare things as they 
are with things as they were, it is 
easy to be an optimist; but when we 
compare things as they are with things 
as they should be, only the exercise cf 
a Christian faith can prevent us from 
being pessimists.” 


Cheered by the presence of God, I 
will do at each moment, without anxi- 
ety, according to the strength which 
He shall give me, the work that His 
providence assigns me. I will teave 
the rest without concern; it is not my 
affair.—Fenelon. 


If one man had all the graces and 
good actions that ever were in the worid 
to plead for himself, they weuld not 
justify him to God; and if all the sins 
of all the world were to meet in the 
person of one man, the blood of Christ 
would infinitely outweigh them.—Thos. 
Adam. 


“T go mine, thou goest thine; 
Many ways we wend, 
Many ways and many days, 
Ending in one end. 
Many a wrong and its crowning song, 
Many a road and many an inn; 
Far to roam, but only one home 
For all the world to win.” 


Death is a subject cf universal con- 
cern. Every man must have to do with 
it; and in presence of it every man 
feels his helplessness. Nowhere do we 
so come to the limit and end of our 
power as at the door of the grave, no- 
where is the weakness of man so keen- 
ly felt. There is the clay, but who 
shall find the spirit that dwelt in it? 
Jesus has no such sense of weakness. 
Believing in the fatherly and undying 
love of the Hternal God, He knows that 
death cannot harm, still less, destroy 
the children of God.—Marecus Dods. 


Churen Furnishings, Memorials, etc. 


Menon IN STAINED GLaAsé 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


‘SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


eS Art Glass Company 


Byte 44} 2700 St: Vincent Ave,, St. Louis, Mo. 


WINDOWS — TABLETS 
PABRIC S— EMBROID ERIES . 
MEM ed Lat 


S-eR- Lamb 


2)25-27-SIXTH AVENUE NE NEW “YORK 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest stock im the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Hstablished 75 years) 


294-296 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


Camps and Tours 


A Great Gathering 


of 


Churchmen 


The International Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew is an unparal- 
leled opportunity for men to meet for 
consideration of the vital things in the 
life of the Church. 

Practical methods of spreading the 
Kingdom are discussed; new inspiration 
is gained for Christian ‘service; Christian 
fellowship is fostered. 


A kind of vacation that refreshes and 
builds worth-while. 


CHICAGO, September 19-23, 1923. 
For particulars address: 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 
Room 515, 180 No. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING 


President Harding’s death will be sincerely rourned 


by the whole nation and by men of all political opinions 


within it. The general judgment of the country had never 


accounted him a man of shining ability, but it perceived 
his honesty, his kindness and his devotion to the welfare 


of America as he conceived that welfare. During the pro- 
gress of the recent trip across the continent, up into Alas- 
ka, and back again through Canada to California, it has 
been striking to observe that the newspaper reports from 
all points unanimously emphasized the fact that even when 
Mr. Harding’s speeches were received without particular 
enthusiasm, the man himself won the cordial and friendly 
response of all sorts of people. ‘The burdens of his office 
as Chief Executive during these troubled and difficult years 
must have been great. He met them bravely and cheer- 
fully, and there is a noble dignity in the fact that death 
came to him as he strove to carry to all the people, with 
all his strength, a message of the things in which he be- 
lieved. 

There will be many eulogiums pronounced upon him, and 
the best of them will be sincere. But words by them- 
selves are cheap. The real thing to be desired is that 
the country should mark those principles in the cham- 
pionship of which President Harding had won most right 
to honor, and should carry these forward as he himself 
would have tried to do. 

On his Western trip President Harding made unmis- 
takable his attitude toward the liquor question. The na- 
tion understood that, so far as his influence went, one 
great political party at least would commit itself un- 


swervingly to the carrying forward of that great social 
experiment which the present prohibition laws represent. 
It would be a fine thing if all political parties, and the na- 
tion as a whole, should rally to that same determina: 
tion. 

Furthermore, President Harding has been giving prom- 
ise of a more constructive leadership in the direerion of 
international peace. Narrowed though his policy had to 
be by inherited partisan hostility to the League of Na- 
tions, he has nevertheless been perceiving that something 
must be done toward the cementing of better world relation- 
ships if America was not to be recreant in fac: of the 
world’s great need. The Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments, and the treaties entered into there, stand to the 
permanent credit of the Harding administration, and tris 
winter the President has been advocating America’s en- 
trance into the World Court. In an address which he 
had prepared for delivery in San Francisco two days before 
the day on which he died, Mr. Harding wrote these words 
which may well be considered as a bequest to the Ameri- 
can people: ‘“‘Armed warfare is abhorrent to the ideal 
civilization.. Nations ought no more need to resort to 
force in the settlement of their disputes or differences than 
do men in this ealightened day. Out of this conviction, 
out of my belief in a penitent world, craving for agencies 
of peace, out of the inevitable presidential contact with the 
World War’s havoc and devastation and the meas:.rcless 
sorrow which attended and has followed, I would be insen- 
sible to duty and violate all the sentiments of my heart 
and all my convictions, if I failed to urge American support 
of the permanent Court of International Justice.” 


THE CASE AGAINST WAR 


An admirable text-book for those who want to find in 
brief and compact statement the reasons why civilization 
must try to formulate a program for international peace is 
“War on War,’’ a pamphlet of seventy-one pages issued 
in its third reprint by the National Council for Prevention 
of War. On its title-page are these words from Generali 
John F. O’Ryan, “The American people can end war in 
our time, if they get on the job. Let us wage peace.” 

Chapter 1 is entitled ‘‘We Must End War Now or Perish’’; 
Chapter 2, ‘‘We Can End War Now If We Will’; Chavter 
3, “How We Can End War Now”; and Chapter 4, “Answers 
to Skeptics.” There is also a helpful bibliography, and (a 
feature rare in pamphlets) a careful index. 

The message of the whole can hardly be better summed 
up than in these words spoken by William Austin Smith, 
the stilling of whose prophetic voice by his early death 
last year is a tragic loss to all the finer thought of the 
Church in this generation. Speaking before the Fellow- 
ship for a Christian Social Order at Lake Mohonk, he said: 

“T have not sufficient grace to be a pacifist; neverthe- 
tess, I do not believe we shall ever end the stupid, beastly 
. business of war until the Christian Church declares war 


to be a sin, and follows up that declaration with appro- 
priate action. P 

“We need not repudiate the last war. It would be as 
idle a moral pastime to repudiate the past wars as it 
would be to repudiate our polygamous ancestors. I am 
contending that henceforth war is a sin. If the Christian 
Church blesses another war, its blessing and its curse 
will have no further authority and prestige for our civili- 
zation. 

“The Church aids and abets this bestial business iu 
which every government engages in the time of war, of 


blasting people’s souls with the indecencies of hate. They 
lie to us and we pass on the lies in our sermons. They 
suppress the proof which would mitigate hate. Without 


the help of the devil we could not make warriors of men. 


today. 

“T have heard Christian. women say that every German 
baby ought to be killed. Is it, or is it not, a sin? How 
long will the descendants of the Apostles permit politi- 
cians and diplomats to tell them when and how they should 
abrogate the Gospel, teach a new commandment of hate, 
and bless rapine and murder? Isn’t it about time we used 
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the intelligence God gave us to discern what war is? * * * 

“The next war must be boycotted by the Church of 
Christ. A big risk indeed! It is 
a risk to slaug?‘er the flower of the race, to fill the world 


But war is a big risk. 


with eneryating hate and benumb its intelligence by hys- 
teria, to lay waste empires and to spread famine over the 


planet. What if the Church should decide to trust its Lord 
and God, and with a little of the martyr’s zeal, dedicate 
to humanity its conscience and its brain? Can any one 
doubt that God wills we should cleanse this world of war? 
If we wait to abolish war till all men love one another, 
we shall wait until Judgment Day. Some generation has 
got to stop the thing short. Why not ours?’’ 


—, 


INFLUENCES AT WORK FOR PEACE 


Three reports which have come to us in one mail com- 
bine to indicate that more hopeful and courageous effort 
against war and the causes of it which is stirring in many 
parts of the world. 


Writes Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary of 
the Federal Council of the Churches: 


“More and more the Churches are realizing their re- 
sponsibility for international relations. This is true not 
only in this country but abroad. For this reason a con- 
ference of Church members has been called at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., from August 20 to 24, to discuss the international 
relations of America from the Christian viewpoint some- 
what in the same manner as they are discussed at the 
Williamstown conference from the economic and political 
viewpoint. 

“As international relations are chiefly moral, economic 
and political questions the Churchmen will not neglect 
the economic or political side. It is planned to make the 
conference an annual affair and one that will help the 
leaders form policies that will bring about permanent 
peace step by step.”’ 

The meeting is the outcome of the growing interest and 
activity on the part of the Churches in international af- 
fairs. They were credited by President Harding and Sec- 
retary of State Hughes with playing a big part in molding 
public opinion in support of the action of the Washington 
Conference on Limitation of Armament. The Federal 
Council of Churches led in the fight for the United States 
to enter the Permanent Court of International Justice 
through resolutions presented to President Harding and 
Secretary of State Hughes more than a year ago. This 
action of the Federal Council has since been endorsed by 
practically every communion that has had a general meet- 
ing. 

Practically all of the Churches affiliated with the Federal 
Council have also endorsed the warless world creed which 
holds to the Christian ideal of an eventually warless world 
with law taking the place of war. They believe that per- 
manent peace will not come overnight but step by step. 
Indications are that the conference will be attended by 
thousands of Christians from all over the country. 

The men who will make up the faculty include clergy 
and laymen who are informed on international affairs. 
George W. Wickersham, former Attorney-General of the 
United States, will discuss what the League of Nations is 
doing. President Henry Noble MacCrackin of Vassar, who 
has just returned from a trip abroad, where he visited 
fifteen countries, will speak on education for international 
goodwill. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, an authority on the Far 
East, will tell of his observations on his recent trip through 
China, Korea, Japan and the Philippines. Professor Iry- 
ing Fisher of Yale will discuss “‘The League of Nations 
or War.’ Dr. George R. Montgomery, who was one of 
the advisors on the Near Hast during the peace conference 
at Versailles and who has recently returned from the 
Lausanne Conference, will speak on the Near Bast and 
America’s duty. 

“The Cross currents of Christian British Thought 
Towards the Problems of Europe’’ will be presented by 
Harry W. Holmes, an Australian, who has recently resigned 
as General Secretary of the London Y. M. C. A. to _be- 
come an Associate Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

The countries to the South of the United States will be 
discussed by Bishop Wilbur K. Thirkield of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Samuel Guy Inman of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin-America. 

The closing address of the conference will be delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Peter Ainslie of Baltimore, whose subject 
will be “The Church and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice.” 


Dr. Sidney L, Gulick is one of the best known and most 
authoritative students of the Far East. He has just re- 
turned from North and South of China, in Korea, in 
Japan and in the Philippines. As a result of his attend- 


ance at the first annual meeting of the National Chris- 
tian Council of China, a committee on international rela- 
tions was established through which the Churches of China 
will be able to study international questions, speak on in- 
ternational matters and cooperate with the Churches of 
other nations in the program of the Church Universal for 
a Warless World. 

“The anti-Christian movement which reached its height 
a little more than a year ago has died down,’’ Dr. Gulick 
says. ‘“‘Christian missions are exercising great influence 
in the national life of both China and Japan. In this 
lies the hope of the situation. The problems of China will 
gradually be solved as the young men who have been 
trained in Western countries and in the mission schools 
gradually take charge of affairs.” 

In Japan Dr. Gulick received wide welcome. Union 
meetings of Christians were held in twenty-five cities. 
He was given thirty-eight luncheons or banquets by 
Churches, Chambers of Commerce, business men and for- 
eign residents. These dinners were in the larger cities 
like Yokohoma, Kioto, Osaka and Kobe, and upon the 
night before he left Japan he was given a big dinner in 
Tokyo by the Japan-American Relations Committee, at 
which Viscount Shibusawa presided. 


b 

From Senor Agustin Edwards, of Chile, President of the 

Third Council of the League of Nations, has come this state- 
ment: 


“Glorification of war has been for centuries the very 
foundation of the education of mankind. Battles won or 
lost have been the landmarks of history and victory or 
defeat in the battlefield the very essence of the teaching 
of patriotism. The pivot of the world’s very life has been 
war. 

“The horrors of the Great War and moreover the un- 
speakable and terrifying developments of aerial, chemical 
and submarine war have opened the eyes of humanity and 
no one fails to see that nothing short of the wholesale 
destruction of civilization is in store for us unless we top 
glorifying war and start with all our might glorifying 
peace. 

“The League of Nations is nothing if it is not the out-_ 
ward and visible sign of the necessity of glorifying peace 
and all that leads to peace and the consolidation of 
peace. 

“The League of Nations as an Institution, the Covenant 
as an intergational Compact, efficiency of the Council and 
of the Assembly as the organs of the League may be dis- 
cussed, blamed by some, praised by others. But what is 
above and beyond discussion is what the League of Na- 
tions represents, what the Covenant meant to create, what 
the Council and the Assembly are trying to do. 

“The only great hope of humanity lies in the glorification 
of Peace. 3 

“And I ask, can there be a more efficient instrument to 
help in this great work than the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America? Can any country have 
a greater influence in the destinies of the world for the 
consolidation of peace than America? 

“To educate the people in the new school of interna- 
tional thought which substitutes cooperation for predomi- 
mance, which seeks progress in the process of addition in- 
stead of supposition of activities, is a paramount duty of all 
civilized men and perhaps the greatest imposed upon those 
of the Christian Faith.” 


The power of ideas is a mighty thing. When the Chris- 
tian Church as a whole begins to believe in peace and 
to work for peace, as some are already doing, peace 
will come. 
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A Review of A. S. Will’s, The Lite of Cardinal Gibbous. 
By the Reverend Carl E. Grammer, D. D. 


HIS biography of a great American and great Church- 

man well repays the trouble of reading its 1,086 

pages. Although the biographer states that Cardi- 
nal Gibbons told him for his guidance in this memorial 
the anecdote of Cromwell’s advice to the artist who was 
commissioned to paint his portrait: ‘‘Paint me as I am, 
warts and all,’’ there is no disclosure in this book of any 
error of judgment or defect of quality on the eminent 
Heelesiastic. Unlike Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning, 
there is here only a very limited disclosure of the currents 
of the inner life of the Roman Catholic Church. For ex- 
ample: according to Purcell, after the election of Leo XIII, 
who made a Cardinal of Newman, Cardinal Manning, who 
had enjoyed in a unique degree the confidence of Pius IX- 
westricted himself largely to English affairs, feeling that 
another element was now in the ascendant in the Curia. 

Will writes as if Manning was of the same school as 
Leo XIII. He knows nothing of the opposition of Man- 
ning to Newman. 

The great weakness of the book is the lack of realism 
in its portraiture. The tone is too eulogistic. It has too 
minuch of the character of French elage. 

Still making every deduction it is manifest that Cardinal 
Gibbons was a remarkable man, a rare combination of 
sweetness and force. The World War made it even more 
evident, than was recognized at the time, when he put 
down Cahenslyism, though it was not unapplauded then, 
that in antagonizing that: effort to give the sanction of the 
great Church of Rome to racial divisions in its diocesan ad- 
ministration he had checked a movement fraught with great 
danger to the unity of our Republic. Love for America 
was a passion with this native-born son of Irish parents. 
His brief boyhood in Ireland, whither his parents returned 
after his birth, in Baltimore, only made him appreciate 
more profoundly the advantages of the Western Republic. 
Especially did he rejoice in the freedom enjoyed in this 
land for the Church of his love, which had to struggle 
against so many oppressive regulations in Ireland. When 
he dedicated his life to the service of this Church in the 
ministry, in which he rose to such preeminent distinction, 
he also determined to show to his fellow countrymen that 
a devoted Roman Catholic could be a whole-hearted Ameri- 
ean patriot. I will not claim for him perfection in this 
Americanism. His efforts to gain appropriations for In- 
dian Schools under the charge of his Church, I regard as 
establishing a partnership between Church and State that 
is hostile to the spirit of our Constitution. I do not ap- 
prove of State aid to schools under Church control, the 
Faribault plan of that great American archbishop, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of whom all Americans are justly proud. 

I regret that the Roman Catholics should have an Indian 
Bureau at Washington to look after that Church’s special 
interests and Cardina’ Gibbons was a founder of that 
agency for lobbying. The letter in which the Cardinal 
pleads with President Wilson to call on the Pope as ‘“‘the 
greatest moral authority left in the world,” adding “I 
say, then, that it will give delight to all men of good 
will to know that you have not disregarded or slighted 
the representative of the moral order,’ certainly asserts 
the propriety of a visit to the Pope on too high grounds. 
As the head of an ancient See, that at one time conferred 
great benefits on Western Europe, and numbers among 
its adherents’millions of President Wilson’s fellow country- 
men, the Pope had sufficient claims for a social attention 
from the Chief Magistrate of our Republic; but to claim 
that such a visit was his due as “‘the representative of the 
moral order” is really a little too much; the argument 
seems sophistical, and the end the aggrandizement of the 
Church of Rome. 


But these are but small defects, but spots on the sun 
of Cardinal Gibbons’ resplendent Americanism. They are 
only mentioned to show that the book has been read with 
discrimination. Indeed the unqualified praise flowing on 
from page to page, ranking the circulation of Cardinal 
Gibbons’ popular manual “The Faith of Our Fathers,’’ with 
books of enduring and world-wide fame and so on and so 
forth makes the reader in self-defense, in order to preserve 
his own sense of proportion, seek for qualification and limi- 
tation of the Cardinal’s merits. 

Yet, in truth, thcse merits are sufficiently great to need 10 
such unqualified laudation. Great indeed is the claim 
for gratitude vyon all Americans of the great Ecclesiastic, 
who strove so strenuously to give the priests of his Church 
a thoroughly American training and to enable them to pur- 
sue their higher studies in an American atmosphere; who 
insisted that the Church should not perpetuate divisions of 
language or keep the different immigrants in their racial 
groups, but strive to assimilate all immigrants to American 
civilization and make this a land of one language and one 
homogeneous people. Extraordinary indeed was the cour- 
age that sustained him in his successful plea with the 
congregation of the Holy Office (the Inquisition) to re- 
frain from condemning the Knights of Labor, in spite of the 
fact that the Congregation had already sustained the con- 
demnation of the Knights of the Hierarchy of Canada. So 
powerful was his argument that the Church should not 
take sides in this way against labor, that the Congregation 
ultimately decided to lift the ban in Canada. Equally 
successful and statesmanlike was his opposition to any 
condemnation by Rome of Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty. 

In his attitude towards Protestants Cardinal Gibbons 
set an example that our high Churchmen might well 
emulate. While he set out most clearly what he con- 
ceived to be the merits and claims of his own Church, 
he avoided dwelling upon what he must have believed to be 
the defects of his opponents. In his tongue was the law 
of kindness. He did not shrink from meeting them so- 
cially. When walking in a procession with Bishop Paret, 
when the Bishop of Maryland asked what was the order 
of precedence in the Church of Rome, intending, of course 
as a Bishop to give the precedence to an Archbishop and 
Cardinal, Gibbons waived the question and taking his arm, 
said ““My dear brother, we will walk together.’ In all 
such matters he told his clergy on another occasion when 
they were discussing rights of precedence, ‘‘My rule is to 
follow the New Testament precept and take the lowest 
room.” 

In mixed assemblies he made a point of speaking on 
the doctrinal and moral questions upon which all Chris- 
tians agree. On one occasion, when he was visiting a 
Church in Southern Maryland, the preacher for the service 
took as his topic “‘Absolution.’’ To his surprise the Bishop 
followed him with an address on some Christian duties. 
When the preacher expressed his wonder at this supple- 
mentary address, the Cardinal replied, ‘‘Didn’t you notice 
that nearly half the congregation were Protestants?” 

Such wise liberality did much to make Roman Catholic- 
ism less distrusted as a possible interferer with our Repub- 
lican institutions and more highly valued as a moral and 
religious force. 

No one can read without admiration and profit the rec- 
ord of Cardinal Gibbons’ day, his self-denying system, his 
fidelity in his devotional exercises, and! note his high 
praise of his friends and his loyalty to his co-workers with- 
out reaching the conclusion that his Ecclesiastical emi- 
rence and civic influence and popularity were well de- 
served and rested on solid foundations. 
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THE HINDERED CHRIST. 


The Lord Christ wanted a tongue one day 
To speak a word of cheer F 

To a heart that was weary and worn and sad, 
And weighed with a mighty fear. 

He asked me for mine, but ’twas busy quite 

With my own affairs from morn till night. 


The Lord Christ wanted a hand one day 
To do a loving deed; 

He wanted two feet, on an errand for Him, 
To run with a gladsome speed. 

But I had need of my own that day; 

To His gentle beseeching, I answered “Nay!”’ 


So all that day I used my tongue, 

My hands and my feet as I chose; 
I said some hasty bitter words 

That hurt one heart, God knows; 
I busied my hands with worthless play, 
And my wilful feet went a crooked way. 


And the dear Lord Christ—was His work undone 
For lack of a willing heart? 

Only through men does He speak to men? 
Dumb must He be apart? 

I do not know, but wish today 

I had let the Lord Christ have His way. 


—Selected. 
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MULTIPLYING THE MISSIONARY 


FE. 


By a Layman 


ETER WRAY, missionary, makes a powerful impres- 
P sion.. He has stories even more dramatic than Bish- 

op Rowe’s tale of the Alaskans who were carried on an 
icebreg to the shores of Siberia and there laid the founda- 
tions of a Christian congregation. He is more picturesque 
even than the China missionary who on a summer day in 
China, thanks to the heat of the season and the leaks in 
the roof, preaches with a fan in one hand and an umbrella 
in the other to a congregation similarly equipped. Peter 
Wray has stories of lying down at night in a cave and 
awaking in the morning to find a man-eating tiger asleep 
beside him, and escaping without hurt to a hair; of being 
stoned out of a village and then propitiated with offerings 
by those who had done the stoning, because, they said, 
three spirits in white were protecting him. It is obvious 
that Peter Wray is sure of an interested hearing. 


But he himself is interested in something more than his 
own work. He finds his thoughts tied up with the problem 
of making the people of the Church understand that the 
mission of the Church is their job. And much as he en- 
joys telling about his work, he has come to the conclusion 
that the problem can never be solved by sending interest- 
ing missionaries to talk about the work in their fields. 


“If you have good teaching,’ he said, ‘‘very frequently 
somebody with a vivid story like my own can set the whole 
thing on fire and you have a parish working in the inter- 
est of the whole Church, without the teaching (and who 
will say every parish gets it?) Iam a drop in the bucket. 


“But the teaching itself requires information. The obli- 
gation on everybody in the Church to be a missionary 
can be stated and proved, with chapter and verse, in five 
minutes. A person who is not a missionary is not a Chris- 
tian, because having the love of Christ means first of all 
wanting everybody else to have it. And that’s being a 
missionary. But for most of us this doesn’t strike home 
until we have seen with our eyes and heard with our ears 
the condition of the millions here and abroad who are 
sitting in spiritual darkness. . We need to have the whole 
mission of the Church pur as violently into our conscious- 
ness as the invitation to buy the fifty-seven varieties of Mr. 
Heinz. Don’t get alarmed. I’m not talking about bill- 
board advertisements. What I mean is that one text enun- 
ciated from the pulpit can be the most wonderful mission- 
ary sermon in the world if it is spoken to a congregation 
of people who know conditions all over the earth. Just 
as in the days of old we must have stories to show us who 
our neighbor is. 

“You can’t depend on the missionary for that. In the 
first place there aren’t enough of him. When I come home 
on furlough, I may want to study, or I may settle down 
in some place remote from the main lines of travel. It 
may be impossible to use me as a speaker or I may be a 
poor speaker and not much wanted. And if you have sey- 
eral home like me, it makes a big hole in your staff of 
speakers. 

“That’s one reason why the missionary can’t do the 
job. Another reason is that at present practically half of 
the Church is closed to him. Most of my dates are to speak 
to woman’s meetings. Now don’t misunderstand me. The 
missionary interest of the women is a splendid thing. Years 
of persistent education are behind it, and it is refreshing 
to go through the Church and find so many women who 
are enough acquainted with the Church’s work to follow 
your story with something more than a beginner’s interest, 
who work and pray intelligently for the extension of the 
Kingdom. 

“But the man side of it is a sad story. The men I 
meet in trains, on the boat, and so forth are always as- 
tonished when they learn I’m a missionary. They don’t 
expect to find a missionary in a man who shaves daily 
or looks as if he could run a business. Somehow they have 
gotten a poor idea of a missionary. They don’t want to 
hear one and they are generally astonished if when they 
do hear one he is interesting. ; - 

“Now the missionary can stand it, but it is a pathetic 
aspect of the ordinary parochial life that the average lay- 
man thinks of missionary interest as something to keep 
the women’s minds occupied. When men are amusedly 
tolerant of Missions it is the Church that suffers not mere- 
ly in support but in very vitality. 

“To be sure, there are no such things as prayer statis- 


tics, but anybody who has been the rounds of the parishes 
as much as I have would be inclined to say only the wom- 
an’s half of the Church prays God that He may send forth 
faborers into His harvest, f 

“They don’t pray because they don’t know. And be- 
cause they don’t know, all the missionary sermons they 
near from the rector beat vainly on a rock of anti-mis- 
sionary prejudice made up of charity-begins-at-home and 
Jet-the-heathen-be-happy-in-their-own-religion. They will 
have no ears to hear until they are so flooded with the 
story of the Church’s work that they cannot escape it.” 


“And don’t let any timid heart says, ‘But they don’t 
want to hear it.’ The fact that they don’t want it is the 
very reason for giving it to them! And the more they 
hear of it the wider and deeper will be their love for the 
Church, the more real and vital their sense of member- 
ship in the body of Christ. No missionary sermon once 
a year, or visit from a missionary, once in three years, or 
whatever cycle in which you can get one, will do that.’ 


Peter Wray is right. We are using all available mis- 
sionaries and we could use five times as many if we had 
them without filling all the possible engagements. Some- 
thing can be done, of course. We can economize. We 
can make itineraries rather than sporadic individual en- 
gagements. We can ask meetings to combine for a speaker 
rather than separately to ask for a speaker.each. We can 
perhaps reform some groups who seek a speaker regularly 
as much from habit and because it is the easiest way than 
oe any other reason. Other economics will suggest them- 
selves. 


But the facts remain. There are more requests than 
there are speakers and the number of speakers who can 
talk from first hand experience in some field of the 
Church’s work cannot be greatly increased. This is true 
in parish, in Diocese and in the Church as a whole. Dio- 
cesan Speakers’ Bureaus find themselves loaded down with 
more requests than they can handle. Sympathetic to the 
calls that come in, they are reluctant to reject requests and 
lose the opportunities presented. At the Church Missions 
House although there is a comparatively small number of 
speakers available the Speakers’ Bureau has been making 
speaking appointments at the rate of more than one hundred 
a month. 


The requests are growing. We should be glad of it. 
It is to be hailed as a great opportunity. For while the 
Church faces a tremendous task, an enterprise which is 
capable of enlisting all the heroism and daring and intelli- 
gence of her people, that task is unknown except in the 
most general way. In itself a sad condition, this is made 
tragic by the fact that every other agency in life is battling 
for a man’s attention, persuasively enlisting his interest, 
his time and his money. He cannot escape oral or visual 
pictures of the sufferings of remote peoples, he is swamped 
by information as to the inner workings of huge industries, 
from all sides, by every possible appeal, he is being pushed 
and drawn to conclusions and convictions. Against such 
competition the Church has done little to lay before he 
children the greatness of her work. : 


Now is the time of our opportunity. We can present to 
the people of the Church the Church’s task in its entirety 
and when they have pictured that task they will respond 
to the teaching of the Church which tells them they are 
members of the whole Church, and that the whole task 
is their task. And when they see that task as their task, 
its very bigness, the stupendous issues involved and their 
own inadequacy will turn them to God in prayer and in 
sacrament. If we ever truly go about Our Father’s busi- 
ness we shall find ourselves more and more in His Pres- 
ence. Any other way would bring down on us a crushing 
load of hopelessness. ; 


This then is a work that lies at the heart of the Church’s 
life. Peter Wray, the missionary home on furlough, will do 
his part. But there are only so many of him. We can 
increase the number of Peter Wrays. 
Meantime the requests far exceed the number of speakers. 
The requests are growing, without stimulation. They will 
grow still faster if we stimulate. How shall we meet this 
tremendous opportunity? How can we turn our problem 
into a program? 


But only slightly. 
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Letters to the Editor 


In this Department the Editor will at all times welcome 
communications expressing opinions on the various topics 
which ere engaging the attention of the Church. But the 


. Biter will not hold himself responsible for such opinions. 
No “Letter to the Editor” will appear in eur columns ea- 
sept ever the signature of the writer. 


THE UNITED CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Editor: 


An honor Bshop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
a recent newspaper article entitled ‘A Body for the 
Ideal,” says “‘Experience is steadily proving beyond any 
doubt that, though federation is of value, it is of limited 
value, and can never take the place of organic unity. 

In view of the present situation and the fact that most, 
if not all, the unity of Christian forces that has thus far 
been achieved and that has een fruitful in results has 
come through federated counsel and action, the above state- 
ment will be generally questioned. We readily admit that 
“organic unity’ as defined in the claims of the ‘historic 
Episcopate” has thus far aroused little interest or en- 
thusiasm outside of the Protestant Episcopal Church. *On 
the other hand Christian Unity, and Church Unity, based 
on the Unity of the Spirit, has been for the last three dec- 
ades a question of increasing and paramount interest in 
the thought and life of the evangelical Churches of the 
United States. This unity has found national expression 
in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ea. Organized by the action of officially appointed dele- 
gates representing the larger part of the Protestant Church 
membership of the United States, it has already made a 
record of achievement in the interest of Christian Unity 
in Action, unparalleled in the history of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

Seeking unity in accord with new Testament ideals, as 
found in parable of the Sheepfold and Paul’s first letter 
to the Corinthian Church, the Federal Council disclaims 
ecclesiastical authority and leaves the matter of ecclesias- 
tical administration to the decisions of the constituent 
bodies in its Fellowship, Lifting above its regimental ranks 
the Banner of the Cross and pledging supreme loyalty to 
Christ as the Head of the Church, it vitally and constitu- 
tionally brings together these great Christian bodies into 
united service for Christ and the world. 

The recently isued annual report of this great Council, 
representing a Church membership of upwards of twenty 
millions, is a volume of over two hundred papers. The 
story here unfolded of activities of nation-wide and world- 
wide service is cf thrilling interest::—hundreds of over- 
Churched communities federating their forces in the in- 
terest of the Kingdom; united evangelistic services gather- 
ing thousands of converts into the Churches of towns and 
cities, state and local federation bringing the Churches 
of their community into effective service in meeting spirit- 
ual and civic responsibility; a hand of fraternal greetng 
and financial relief stretched out to the war-worn and 
desperately discouraged Protestant Churches of Europe; 
a united voice demanding action in behalf of moral and 
social conditions that will promote the applications of the 
Law of Christ in every relation of human life. 

The story and work of the Federal Council of the 
‘Churches has found a place on the front page of secular 
journalism, but better still, it is more and more becoming 
a vital, organic part in the life and counsels of the great 
denominatonal bodies that are united in its fellowship. 
Together they rejoice in the Faith that unites the follow- 
ers of Christ. as the Head of the Church. Humbled under 
the remembrance of the tragic story of historic Christianity, 
its sectism, ecclesiasticism, and schisms of spirit and ac- 
tion, as never before, vast multitudes of earnest thought- 
ful disciples of the Master, in every part of the world, 
are Istening to His Intercessory prayer, “That they all 
may be cne: that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me.” 

Without controversy, granting the privilege of full dis- 
eussion of varied “‘proposals,’’ regarding “ecclesiastical or- 
der,” and the “historic Episcopate,’’ we raise the question: 
Is there any general interest in these matters? That 
there is a deep interest in the cause of Christian Unity 
we cannot doubt. Most of the Church organizations repre- 
senting Protestant Christianity in tne United States have 
developed governmentally along what they conceived were 
New Testament Ideals. Seeking freedom of thought and 
worship in accord with Scriptural guidance, loyal to Christ; 
catholic in spirit; recegnizing differences of administra- 


tion; deploring aggressive sectarianism and _hierarchial 
claims and tendencies; healing schisms that have no valid 
excuse; always placing the Kingdom of God and its in- 
terests first in all activities of service; federating the 
forces of righteousness in contending with the powers of 
evil and darkness; planning together and working to- 
gether in securing the wisest and most strategic use of ser- 
vice in home and foreign mission work; cooperating as 
one flock, in matters of common interest and responsibility, 
—this is the Program and Ideal that in the thought of. 
vast multitudes of the ministry and laity of the Churches 
is the unfolding of Divine plans and purposes that will 
give us at last the United Church of Christ of our beloved 
country and throughout the world. 


EH. B. SANFORD. 
Rockfall, Conn 


WHY SPEND MONEY ON CATHEDRALS? 


Mr. Editor: 
4 

I am thinking often of three things brought out in your 
paper—viz: the plan for a student’s chapel at the University 
of Illinois, the crying need of the same thing at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and the frequently reports of the Treasurer 
of the Missionary Society on the huge deficit in the amounts 
needed and promised for work of the Church. At the same 
time almost every week comes the news of costly addi- 
tions and redecoration to city churches and, above all, of 
the large sums collected for Cathedrals. 

Why do we need to rush on the building of Cathedrals 
in New York, in Baltimore, and in Washington? “In Eu- 
rope the building of them was the work of centuries—and 
in our comparatively young and comparatively sparsely set- 
tled country, is not the parish church a much more vital 
need than the cathedral; also, when the scarcity of clergy 
for rural work is always pressing, why multiply canons and 
choirs and services in cities where churches and services 
are numerous? 

The money that is being lavished on these three ca- 
thedrals, if conserved for a few years, would supply all 
the needy parishes and the State Universities with chapels 
and churches and later, these same churches and chapels, 
might willingly contribute to a Cathedral. 

(MISS) ELIZA H. MILLER. 


West Chester, Pa. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE NAZARINE. 


Mr. Editor: 


Not long ago there appeared an article in the Southern 
Churchman stating that the Nazarene Society of Spiritual 
Healing was going to locate in Asheville and be connected 
with Trinity Church. 

This article was published without my knowledge. 

The Director of the Society has come to Asheville, but 
is in no way connected with my parish. 

I will greatly appreciate it if you will publish a state- 
ment to the effect that Trinity Church, Asheville, N. C., is 
not in any way connected with the Nazarene Society, nor 
is the rector or parish responsible for the Society’s Director 
coming to Asheville. 

I have requested him not to carry on the propagation 
of the Society of the Nazarine in my parish, as I prefer 
to continue to promote the ministry of healing as I have 
always done free from any connection with any society of 
healing. 

The other parishes of the City of Asheville and Bilt- 
more have no connection with the society either. The 
Bishop of the Diocese declined to endorse it. 

The articles published in the Church papers were very 
misleading and have caused no little confusion in my par- 
ish and among our people generally. I do not know who 
sent you the article. It was certainly sent without my 
knowledge or consent. 

WILLIS G. CLARK. 

Asheville, N. C. Rectory, Trinity Church, 
WANTED: VIRGINIA SEMINARY PICTURES. 


Mr. Editor: 


Will you be good enough to let me ask through your 
columns of apy one who may have taken pictures in con- 
nection with the Seminary Centennial, if they will be good 
enough to forward copies of any pictures taken, as I am 
exceedingly anxious to get one or two illustrations in con- 
nection with the Centennial Celebration for Volume II of 
the Seminary History. j ; 

A prompt reply to this communication would be greatly 
appreciated from any one who may be able to help us in 

i ter. 
ie ee Ww. A. R. GOODWIN. 
The Rectory, Abingdon, Va. 
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| Christianity and the Community 


Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


THE REV. tH. CAKY MUNTAGUK, Kditor, 


PARENTS, WAKE UP! 


Under the above rather startling title Judge Franklin 
C. Hoyt writes an article for the July number of Gvod 
Housekeeping, which is as interesting and important to 
our Church people as its caption would indicate that it 
might be. 


Its warnings, and severe criticisms of the parents of 
today, come with all the more force in view of ths fact 
that Judge Hoyt is presiding Judge of the system known 
as the Children’s Court in the City of New York, compris- 
ing the Children’s Court buildings. He is known for the 
fearless campaign he has waged for better children’s courts 
throughout the country, and by reason of his position 
comes into contact with reater numbers of delinquent chil- 
dren than any official in the country. 


In reprinting this article we are using it as condensed in 
the Reader’s Digest for July, and in doing so we wish to 
take this opportunity of commending to our readers this 
most useful publication which appeers monthly, and con- 
tains thirty of the best articles from the current maga- 
zines. These articles are ‘‘boiled down” so that the reader 
can get the best of the past month’s magazines’ articles 
in two or three hours’ reading. The subscription price 
is three dollars per year and communications should be 
addressed to ‘“‘Reader’s Digest Asscciation, Pleasantville 
New York.” 

We have constant!y affirmed cn tLis page that one of the 
most serious meuaces of toiay is the break ddwn of the 
lome, and we feel that this authe itative statement hears 
us out in this contention. 


In the giving way of the old authority in the relationship 
of parents and child there is a wonderful opportunity for 
companionship to step in and take its place and through 
that kind of intercourse parents can save their children and 
enjoy them. 


Judge Franklin C. Hoyt writes as follows: 


“Every day parents flock into my court and beg us to 
control their children. And what do we find? We find 
soft, indulgent mothers who have hidden their children’s 
misdemeanors from the father, when the father’s punish- 
ment or advice might have saved the situation. We find 
fathers who are too selfishly absorbed in business to care 
how their children are raised. We find mothers who 
weakly allow their children unlimited liberty because other 
young pecple in the neighborhood are allowed it. 


Ask the average parents what they think of late hours 
and unchaperoned dances; of long, unchaperoned motor 
rides; of dances in dark or dimly-lit rooms; of young girls 
meeting friends at dance halls and picture houses for 
hours of aimless loafing—and they assure you positively 
that their little girls are not doing such things. But how 
do they know? How many parents know today where their 
boys or girls are when away from home, and just what 
they are doing? It is “the thing,’’ the fad, for children 
to be allowed complete liberty. We see our children on 
their occasional dashes in and out of the house. Our 
homes today are like captainless vessels in the hands of 
mutinous crews! 


The lack of religious training is one of the pitiful lacks 
in our modern, ill-governed home. And it is a tremendous 
factor in juvenile delinquency. Sunday Schools seem to 
have gone the way of the chaperone—into the discard. 
Thousands of our American children are being raised with- 
out any Christian teachings whatsoever—without even be- 
ing told that the Ten Commandments are the basis of all 
successful living. 


For older boys and girls, self-government will accom- 


plish wonders. I mean a membership in one of the popu- 
lar, self-governing clubs, as, for instance, the Boy or Girl 
Scouts. Such a club, with its high ideals and absorbing 
interests, gives the child, along with his fun, a stern moral 
code which he would not accept from his parents, but is 
perfectly willing to impose on himself. It gives the boy 
an outlet for his wonderful tendency; and it properly di- 
rects his team spirit, which otherwise results in lawless 
gang spirit. It keeps the girl on tiptoe to win honors 
in health, morality, and obedience to authority. Parents 
are not wholly to blame. Boys commit their various of- 
fenses to a great extent because no wholesome, attractive 
outlet for their pent-up energies has been provided by the 
neighborhood. Usually there is a total lack of playgrounds 
in those localities where juvenile delinquency is prevalent. 
The boys are driven into alleys or back lots, where they re- 
sort to crap shooting, the telling of obscene stories, sex 
practises, and in some cases the use of drugs. “Bad 
gangs” are often organized, and stealing raids and mali- 
cious mischief planned. One of the worst gangs of this 
kind in New York was organized into a baseball team by 
our probation officers, and all complaints about them 
ceased. 


Every community in the country should work out a 
spare-time program, the parents and all social agencies 
cooperating to make it a success. When children’s play is 
supervised and made interesting enough to keep children 
off the streets, a community has taken the first step in 
child conservation. 

Almost always juvenile delinquency is due to some seri- 
ous lack in the child’s home, plus some equally grave lack 
in his community. Sometimes I think the nation is faced 
with a delinquent parent problem rather than a delinquent 
child problem. Child rearing today is beset with innum- 
erable difficulties. The modern child is here—with his 
hectic activities ‘and amusements. Now our children’s 
amusements are as sophisticated as our own. Children 
flock into a motion-picture house and witness scenes of 
marital infidelity, murder and rapine that fifty years ago 
would have been considered unfit for adults. Surely any 
thoughtful parent will realize the importance of taking 
c.re that their children see the right pictures, and those 
only. So-called ‘sex’ pictures, for instance, children should 


never see. 

Cheap picture houses, especially in large cities, where 
there is no chaperonage, and where strange men and boys 
can sit next to girls in the dark, are proving an incalculable 
menace to the morals of our children. And between per- 
formances these houses are occasionally used as improper 
meeting-places for boys and girls. Add to this detailed 
crimes pictured on many screens, and the fact that the 
movie craze is so strong that great numbers of our children 
are stealing in order to get money to go, and it will be 
apparent how serious the problem is. I do not think there 
is any institution today which is wielding such an influence 
as the motion picture. Yet it can be made an influence for 
good. A boy thief was arrested recently in connection 
with a big robbery, who seemed to have an almost uncanny 
knowledge of the intracacies of the burglar’s profession. 
He confessed finally that he had gained this knowledge by 
watching closely the leading character, a crook, in a famous 
movie serial. He had learned how to take pins out of 
doors, to crawl up water spouts, and to enter shops. 

New York is literally infested with small-boy thieves 
who, being only normal boys for the most part, with no 
money to spend and a craving for pleasure, have resorted 
to stealing for their pastime and pennies. Occasionally a 
boy drifts in with a crowd of older crooks, and becomes 
their tool. Too much money is ruinous to a child, and 
yet every child should have a little. If all the desires 
of a child’s heart, however harmless, are denied it by an 
adult world, trouble may be confidently expected. Some- 
times a child’s innocent and perfectly legitimate yearning 
—which could be supplied by the parents, and is not— 
is the cause of its first blundering attempts to steal. A 
little Italian girl was arrested for shoplifting. Inquiry 
proved that the child, who had an excellent record, was 
a great athlete, particularly a fine swimmer. 
was her passion. When the swimming season came on, 
and the mother refused to buy a bathing-suit for her, 
insisting that she could swim in a dress, the child—who 
knew she was too old to swim in a dress—went to a de- 
partment store and stole a bathing-suit. 

The average parent most certainly ‘means well.’ But so 
long as a certain famous locality is paved with good inten- 
tions, and so long as 10,000 children continue to pour into 
this one court alone each year, more than half of whom 
are lawbreakers between the ages of eight and fifteen 
years, I can not but draw the conclusion that the guilt 
rests chiefly with the American home. The parents failed 
in their opportunity to instill respect and obedience in their 
children, to make close companions of them, to share their 
pleasures and sorrows, and establish a real bond of sym- 
pathy.’’ 


Swimming ~ 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCHES 
By the Reverend E. O. Watson, 


Secretary, General Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains 


N epoch-making Conference was held in Washington in 

June. This Conference was called by the Hon. John 

W. Weeks, Secretary of War, for the purpose of ‘“Mag- 
nifying the Place of Religion in the Army.’ The per- 
sonnel of the Conference was inclusive of men of all faiths, 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants, there being present at all 
sessions many outstanding military officers more than 
sixty distinguished. educators, clergymen of various de- 
nominations, leaders of Welfare organizations and twenty- 
five Chaplains of the Regular Army, Reserve Corps and 
National Guard who rendered exceptional service during 
_ the World War. It is opening address before this Con- 
ference the Secretary of War said: 


“Seventy-five per cent of our recruits are young men, 
leaving home ties and influences for the first time. A 
great responsibility rests upon us to see that they do not 
deviate from the line of conduct that will make for the 
best citizenship. * * * ” 


“We want to make them better citizens in every way 
than they would be if they had not come to us for mili- 
tary training. The old days when justices of the peace 
and local judges sent men to the Army because they were 
incorrigible have long since passed. We generally get 
the finest type of young men. We want to surround them 
With the best influences so that they may continue to de- 
velop and improve and take their places in their home 
communities among the most respected citizens. That is 
the reason we have asked you to come and give us of 
your counsel.” 


This statement of the Secretary of War is a clear ex- 
pression of just what the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains has stood for and devoted every energy 
toward accomplishing since its organization in 1917. The 
Committee has steadily striven to foster this sense of re- 
sponsibility in the minds of the leaders of the Churches on 
the one hand and the leaders of the Army on the other. 
Step by step results have come. Among definite achieve- 
ments initiated and forwarded by the General Committee 
may be noted: 


The selection of Chaplains approved by representatives 
of the Churches and not by political pull or preference. 

Rank for Chaplains in the Army from first lieutenant to 
colonel. . 


The fixed ratio of one Chaplain to every 1,200 officers 
and enlisted men in the Army. 

Chaplains’ Corps, headed by a Chief of Chaplains and 
staff of assistants. 

Chaplains’ Training School—now a permanent part of 
the machinery of the Army. 

Development, with regulations as to definite services to 
be rendered py the Chaplains of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Presentation of the religious needs of the men of the 
_Army and Navy before the General Assemblies and Con- 
ferences of Protestant denominations. 

Establishment of denominational committees of the 
different Churches co-operating under the General Com- 
mittee in developing interest in the spiritual welfare of 
soldiers and sailors. 

Promoting Conferences of religious leaders to develop 
interest in the religious work of the Army and Navy to 
which Chaplains have been invited for consultation, 
~Co-operating with the Chi>of Chaplain of the War De- 
partment and with the Head of the Chaplains’ Division of 
the Navy Department in promoting conferences of Chap- 
Jains to consider greater efficiency in the religious work 
of the Army and Navy in which conferences the leaders 
of the Churches have taken active interest. 

The recent Conference of religious leaders and Chaplains 
of all faiths held in Washington to consider “‘Magnify- 
ing the Place of Religion in the Army.” 

It has been found that a ratio of one Chaplain to every 
1,200 officers and enlisted men is not sufficient to supply 
the attention needed now that our Army is demobilized 
4n scattered units and every possible effort must be made 
to secure the legislation necessary to give a greater number 
of Chaplains. It is believed that a ratio of one Chaplain 
-to 800 men will meet the need. 2 

Chaplains in the Army are handicapped by discrimina- 
tions that should be removed. For example, medical and 
dental and veterinary officers serve three years before 


reaching the grade of Captain, while a Chaplain must 
serve five years. These serve twelve years before reach- 


ing the rank of Major, while the Chaplain must serve four- 
teen. The chief of the medical and dental corps may be- 
come Major General and two of his assistants may be- 
come Brigadier General while under existing law Chaplains 
do not reach a higher rank than that of lieutenant colonel 
with the Chief Chaplains as Colonel. On this the General 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains expressed itself 
in the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the General Committee in session June 
7th, 1923, approve the following resolutions: 

1. That such provisions be made in the numerical 
strength of Chaplains whereby every soldier of the Army, 
wherever stationed, shall have full opportunity to receive 
ae personal counsel, guidance and services of a Chap- 
ain. 


2. That the Congress so legislate that the grades in the 
Chaplains’ Corps include the rank of Colonel and that ad- 
vancement be placed upon an equality with the other 
non-combatant branches of the Army. And also that the 
grade of the Chief of Chaplains be in accordance with that 
of the heads of the other departments of the military ser- 
vice. 


The General Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains 
at this meeting also took definite steps with reference to 
circulating libraries for Chaplains both in the Army and 
in the Navy and charged the Executive Committee with 
the preparation of lists of books to be read by Chaplains 
that might be suitable to be added to their personal libra- 
ries. They are also charged with the transmittal of such 
list to representatives of the various denominational com- 
missions with request that the books fbe secured for the 
Chaplains’ Circulating Library. 


The General Committee carefully studying from all 
angles the question of efificient spiritual service to sol- 
diers and sailors has long been convinced of the necessity 
of chapels for Chaplains of thé Army and Navy shore posts 
and equipment for such service and has been for years 
striving to promote interest in chapel building and in se- 
curing such equipment as may be necessary for the highest 
development of the religious program. On this point the 
War Department Conference took action urging that care- 
ful study ‘be made by the War Department to ascertain 
what equipment is necessary for the highest development 
of the religious program, and that proper representation 
be made to the Congress with a view to procuring ade- 
quate appropriations to provide and maintain the same. 
The Conference also expressed itself as believing that the 
effect of erecting a physical habitation for the religious 
idea will stimulate interest in services and other religious 
work and suggested that where appropriated funds are 
not available, the initiation of any enterprise to raise 
funds for the building and maintenance of such chapels 
shall require the approval and authorization of the War 
Department. Definite action was taken toward securing 
such a chapel at Samoa. The immediate needs there are 
such that the denominational groups should immediately 
provide the sum of eight or ten thousand dollars for chapel 
building. On the presentation of the appeal of Samoa, 
Bishop W. F. McMurry and the Rev. R. L. Russell, rep- 
resenting the Chaplains’ Work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, pledged $1000 for the erection of such 
building if approved by the General Committee and the 
War Department. 


The General Committee urges definite appointment of 
committees charged with responsibility for spiritual min- 
istry to soldiers and sailors by all co-operating denomina- 
tions and that the closest possible contacts be maintaines 
on the one hand through the General Committee on Army 
and Navy Chaplains with the Chaplains and the men of 
the Army and Navy and on the other with the Churches. 

The dominant thought of the General Committee is ac- 
ceptance of the challenge by hearty co-operation with 
the War and Navy Departments by forwarding such or- 
ganization and activity on the part of the Churches as 
will bring about all the high objectives set before us. 


“That the Government and the Churches working to- 
gether in the belief that it is the soul that makes the 
man, will most effectively extend the blessed mission of 
America both at home and abroad.” 
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The Holy Land at -the Crossroads 


Once more the Sacred Places of the 
Holy Land are in jeopardy. This time 
it is not the marauding infidel which 
threatens but another menace just as 
dangerous and more lasting in its de- 
vastating effect. For, as has been 
proved time and time again through 
the centuries, the shrines can be re- 
claimed from alien hands; but, once 
they have been allowed to deteriorate 
and become impaired through lack of 
care, there is no power on earth which 
can restore them to their former glory. 

That is exactly the situation which 
is now threatening Bethlehem, the 
birthplace of Christ; Nazareth, where 
He spent His boyhood; the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the Mount of Olives, the 
Holy Sepulchre and other places hal- 
lowed by human ministrations of the 
Saviour. It is a matter which concerns 
Christians throughout the world and 
already they are springing to the aid of 
the menaced shrines, 

The present situation was brought 
about partly by the war and partly by 
the Russian Revolution. The Sacred 
Places have been cared for, since their 
rediscovery and establishment in the 
reign of the Emperor Constantine, more 
than seventeen hundred years ago, by 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem with the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which has grown up around him and of 
which he is the official head. The Pa- 
triarchate of Jerusalem is one of the 
four great Patriarchates of the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church and is one of the 
most venerable in the Christian world. 
It is based on the Bishopric of Jerusa- 


lem, which dates back to James, the 
“Tord’s Brother” in the days of the 
Apostles. 


With various vicissitudes and inter- 
ruptions this venerable institution has 
exercised its stewardship over the §Sa- 
cred Places, maintaining them and keep- 
ing them available for the benefit of 
Christians throughout the world. 
Through the centuries thousands of pil- 
grims and worshippers have come to 
the shrines to derive spiritual comfort. 
Their maintenance has been a great 
boon to Christendom. 


In its service to mankind, the Patri- 
archate has not confined itself to the 
maintenance of the shrines and the con- 
duct of the services required in their 
care. It has established and operated 
philanthropic and educational institu- 
tions such as hospitals, orphanages, 
schools and a theological seminary. Du- 
ring the war, it dispensed relief not 
only to the lecal population, but also 
to refugees from all countries without 
discrimination because of race or creed. 


In past years the financial support of 
the Patriarchate has been derived from 
several sources. Some of it came from 
land holdings in Palestine and adjacent 
territory; some came from lands which 
were owned in Russia; and some ac- 
crued from the offerings of the many 
pilgrims who came there to worship, 
the great majority of whom were Rus- 
sians. Of the income, the Russian 
sources were by far the most produc- 
tive and, in 1914, it was estimated that 
no less than sixty-four per cent of the 
total income was derived from there. 

With the outbreak of the war, the 
Russian pilgrims ceased to come to the 
shrines and that cut off a large amount 
of income. Then the Russian Revolu- 
tion took away the income from the 
lands in Russia, leaving the lands in 
Palestine as the only important source 
of revenue. Simultaneously, the Patri- 
achate was forced to undertake larger 


, 


“completion of the foundation for the 


and the Sacred Places under its care 
must inevitably suffer. 

To avoid this catastrophe, J. B. Bar- 
ron, Chairman of the Financial Com- 
: : mittee of the Patriarchate, has recently 
expenditures than ever before in order | arriyed in this country to confer with 
to carry on its war relief work. Much|a committee of representative Ameri- 
of the less pressing philanthropic and!can Churchmen and prominent laymen 
educational work was discontinued but,]|of all Churches on the means to be 
even then, there was not sufficient in- ) adopted to preserve the shrines. The 
come to carry on the absolutely neces- | American Committee on Preservation of 
sary operations and the Patriarchate | the Sacred Places in the Holy Land is 
found it necessary to borrow money. under the joint chairmanship of the 
_ During the war, money was scarce,|Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, Bishop 
rates were high and borrowing was ex- | of the Episcopal Diocese of New York, © 
tremely difficult. Enough was obtained|and the Rev. Charles 8S. Macfarland, 
however, to carry on the most neces-| General Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
sary parts of the work. The securi-|cil of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ties given were various but, in the ag-| ica. 
gregate, they constitute a mortgage | The primary object of the committee 
on the lands owned by the Patriarchate | is to determine to what extent America 
in Palestine—the only major source of |should share in raising the necesary 
revenue remaining to it. Once the|funds to pay off the debt. To that 
loans are called, it will be necessary | end, conversations with Mr. Barron are 
to sell the lands to pay off the debt|now going on. The next step will be 
and the Patriarchate will be left with- | to raise these funds and this will prob- 
out any income to maintain the most/ably be accomplished by a nation-wide 
sacred shrines of Christianity. appeal including all the Christian 

This would have happened already ; Churches and people in America. The 
except for the fact that a special mo-| Committee will also undertake other 
ratorium has been established by the | objectives incidental to these primary 
Government of Palestine, which is un-| ones. These are according to the Com- 
der British mandate. Following a re- | mittee’s statement: : 
port by a Commission of Inquiry, ap- (a) Procuring an extension of the 
pointed by the Governor, a Commission | moratorium, if possible. 
was appointed under the chairmanship (b) Setting up for a term of years or 
of J. B. Barron, Esq., to administer the | permanently some sort of advisory or 
affairs of the Patriarchate and, if pos-! controlling relationship, representative 
sible, to take steps toward liquidating | of American interests, to assure wise 
the debt. This commission was ap-| administration of the business affaifs 
pointed and is now in charge of the|of the Patriarchate for the future, to 
financial affairs of the Patriachate. It }such extent as these affairs may have 
has been impossible, however, for it|a bearing upon any possible recurrence 
to make much headway toward liqui-.| of the present situation. In this con- 
dating the debt. The present income nection there will be full cooperation 
is practically all used up in running} with the government commission of li- 
expenses and interest charges and the!quidation and control, since one of its 
little that is available as a sinking fund | important duties is the reestablishment 
is negligible. of a sound budget. 

_ If the debt could be paid off and the (c) Cooperation with other commit- 
interest charges eliminated, the pres- tees, organizations or movements 
ent income would be sufficient to car-| whose objects may tend to further the 
ry on the maintenance of the Sacred | broad purpose which underlies the pres- 
Places. It would not be sufficient to|ent appeal. That purpose is the preser- 
allow the Patriarchate to resume all its | vation of the Sacred Places of the Holy 
former philanthropic and educational | land from neglect, exclusion or exploi- 
activities; that will have to wait a pos-|tation. The grave danger which threat- 
sible solution of the Russian situation | ens has been set forth and the present 
and a resumption of-income from that| appeal is for funds to meet the emer- 
source. But it will suffice to allow it | gency. 

Je take care of the shrines and keep The Patriarch of Jerusaelm has sent 
them in the dignity that comports with|as his representative to this country 
their high place in Christian history. | Archbishop Panteleimon Athanassiades 

In a short time the special mora-|of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, The 
torium will come to an end and credi- | Archbishop has been in conference with 
tors will be legally entitled to realize | the American Committee and will short- 
on their claims. Once that happens! ly undertake a speaking tour to acquaint 
and the lands are gone, the Patriarchate | the people of America with the danger 
will be left with practically no support’? that faces the shrines. 


National Cathedral Foundation Finished 


The progress of the Washington Ca- 
thedral, of interest to Churchmen 
throughout the country as well as to 
those living in Washington, is well de- 
scribed in the following article which 
appeared recently in ‘“‘‘The Church Mili- 
tant,’’ the Diocesan paper of Washing- 
ton: 


ness that would rise like a hand on the 
horizon in answer to the prayers of a 
people. Sine 
The foundation job is done. It was 
not laid like Solomon’s Temple. The 
rock was poured. Sixteen thousand 
cubic yards of concrete were mixed un- 
derground and poured into forms. The 
lumber—ten carloads of it—was put up 
and taken down. The solid rock re- 
mains. Nine million pounds of cement, 
ten thousand tons of sand, and eighteen 
thousand tons of gravel make up that 
rock. : 
A casual observer might see in the 
foundation only a mass of conerete, but 
underneath is a labyrinth of passages 
and rooms as interesting as any of 
Pharoah’s tombs. Three burial vaults 


y 


_“No blare of trumpets marked the 


National Cathedral at Mt. St. Alban. 
No special services called attention to 
a big job well done. Washington slum- 
bered on in the valley unconscious of 
the quiet rejoicing of the builders on 
Cathedral Hill that a rock of ages was 
set deep in the ground on which would 
rest forever a witness to God, a wit- 
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are placed in different parts of the un- 
derground structure. Heating rooms, 
heat. passages, store rooms, electric 
rooms and workrooms are hidden in the 
concrete. Bethlehem Chapel in the 
erypt is an example of what can be done 
under the floor of the main cathedral 
in an architectural way. 

In 1912 the first building operation 
for the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul started and the Cathedral apse is 
the result. This architectural detail 
is in itself enough to bring visitors 
from all parts of the world to enjoy 
its beauty. Photographers have spent 
days and nights in an effort to catch 
the spirit of the Cathedral as reflected 
in the fragment that has been erected. 

It was not until ten years later that 
the foundation operation was begun. 
On March 28, 1922, three steam shovels 
started excavation work. In four and a 
half months they had removed 50,000 
cubic yards of earth. After fifteen 
months of steady work the job is done 
even to covering the concrete with a 
waterproofing of alternate layers of 
three coats of asphalt and two applica- 
tions of fabric. It is built for the ages. 

Now the builders are working on the 
choir. Fifty-four thousand feet of 
limestone are being quarried and milled 
at Bedford, Indiana, and shipped to 
Washington. Every piece is numbered, 
just as were the stones in Solomon’s 
temple. Every piece is inspected, and 
any imperfection means rejection. 

When the choir is completed the 
workmen hope to start the building of 
the rest of the Cathedral in one opera- 
tion. That will take money, but spe- 
cial efforts are being made to insure 
the raising of the money so that the 
entire Cathedral can be completed in 
five years. 


The Cathedral Spirit. 


Some day the story of the vraftsmen 
at work on the Cathedral will be told 
and there will be revealed a spirit of 
workmanship, a lesson of reverence, 
and a picture of devotion to an ideal 
that will both inspire and humble the 
rest of us, no matter what our contri- 
bution to the job of cathedral building 
may be. 

The workmen’s story will tell how 
the workmen have bought the flags that 
fly at the peak of the apse. an Ameri- 
can flag for workdays, 2 Church flag 
for Sundays, flags that last a month 
and then are in tatters because of the 
heavy winds. The story will tell of the 
electric star that was erected last 
Christmas, an appropriate symbol over 
the Bethlehem Chapel. The story will 
tell of the superintendent, the foremen 
and the workmen and why they feel 
they are enjoying a great privilege to 
work on the National Cathedral. Into 
this story will be woven the traditions 
of masonry—freemasonry—a tradition 
that Dr. James E. Freeman, the Bishop- 
elect, will carry on along with other 
great traditions of the Christian reli- 
gion. 

There are those who do not fully ap- 
preciate the privilege that Washing- 
tonians have of viewing the progress 
of the Cathedral building. “I saw it 
building’ will be a statement bringing 
great satisfaction to an individual ten 
years hence. The Bible contains more 
references to the building of Solomon’s 
temple than to the view of the com- 
pleted structure or the services held 
therein. The American people will 
have centuries in which to admire the 
completed structure but only a brief 
span of time to revel in the building 
of the National Cathedral. The build- 
ing operation is truly one of the great 
sights of the national capital. Wash- 
ingtonians do not fully appreciate it. 


Sometimes it seems as though more 
interest is displayed in the National Ca- 
thedral at Mt. St. Alban by people of 
other countries than by Americans. 
The Canon of Canterbury, Dr. Bicker- 
steth, who delivered the sermon at the 
open-air services at the Cathedral on 


July 1, is one of those who has told us 
how magnificent the Cathedral and its 
site are. A feeling is rising that it is 
time to tell the world about the National 
Cathedral instead of having all the tell- 
ing done by visitors to this shrine.’’ 


The Virgin Islands: Our Newest Responsibility 


The following letter speaks eloquent- 
ly for itself. It was written by a former 
resident of St. Croix, in the Virgin Is- 
lands, on her return from a recent visit 
tOMSt. .Crols 

The Virgin Islands are the newest 
and least familiar of our responsibili- 


ties. The efforts put forth by 
our Church members there are 
all the more appealing since, as 
stated in the Story of the Pro- 


gram, they are struggling to maintain 
self-support and have no “askings” of 
the General Church. A large majority 
of the people are Negroes. St, Croix is, 
among other things, a place where par- 
ish visiting means a constant climbing 
up and down steep hills and where the 
rectory garden must sometimes dry up 
because drinking water is at a premium. 
The letter refers especially to St. Paul’s, 
Frederiksted: 

“They are deeply religious, sacrificing 
people who for generations have been 
devoted to their Church and have given 
freely, gladly, of their labor to its main- 
tenance. They have, it is true, fine 
church buildings, but these were built 
a century ago and at a time when St. 
Croix and her people were happy and 
prosperous. 

“Today as I look at the people who go 
there to pray that prosperity may re- 
turn where now sadness, want and 
hunger are stamped on every man, wom- 
an and child, I wonder how St. Paul’s 
exists at all. The time of the wealthy 
planters is past, and of the well to do. 
The people have neither money nor 
homes, but such as they are and such 
as they have they bring to their Church. 

Bad social conditions exist because 
the boys and girls are not protected. 
The Church needs a house of refuge, 
a Church home. St. Paul’s could easily 
find such a house were the money avail- 
able. All the other parishes have such 
places, but all the other Churches are 


I . 


under their respective mission boards. 
. Why not send two missionary 
women to look into the needs? The 
rector is deeply interested, but he has 
no help and nowhere to get any. There 
is scarcely one member of that parish 
who has enough money to live on. 
“The rector gives all he can of his 
own, and he and his wife give all their 
time to helping the poor and the sick 
and the hungry. The people love him, 
but there he is—able in most cases to 
do but very little. AS, s 
“The automobile owned’ by the parish 
is an old Ford and refuses to go. Can- 
not you see that in some way he is 
given a new car? It is no use to say 
the people of the parish must do it, for 
these people need bread, need work, 
need clothes, need often a drink of wa- 
ter. I wish I could present the destitu- 
tion, but I can only plead for them, 
especially for protection for their young 
women, and a fund to give bread and 
clothing. 
sent to the rectory during the year— 
an auto—and some devoted missionary 
women—all these would further the 
work of the Kingdom here on earth.’’ 


From another visitor: : 

“This morning, after many frantic 
attempts on his part with the help of a 
Negro man to crank it, the car was final- 
ly abandoned just outside the apothe- 
cary’s, and when I was going back 
from dinner it was being pushed up the 
hill by the rector and his wife and two 
others. I felt so ashamed to be a mem- 
ber of a congregation who would allow 
their minister and his wife to have to 
push the parish car up the hill. 

“T also learned a lesson in persever- 
ance, for in about half an hour after 
it was pushed up he came tearing down 
the hill in it as usual. I know one 
thing, were I he, I would have run it 
into the sea long ere this.”’ 


A Memorial to Bishop Tuttle 


The Diocese of Missouri has commit- 
ted itself to the work of creating a 
substantial memorial to the late Bishop 
Tuttle, in the city of St. Louis. It will 
take the shape of a splendid Bishop 
Tuttle Memorial building. It is pro- 
posed that the Memorial building should 
serve these purposes, among others: 

First—Built in connection with the 
Cathedral which stands on the corner 
of a magnificent projected Memorial 
Plaza and civic center, the Bishop Tut- 
tle Memorial would perpetuate for all 
time in the heart of St. Louis the mem- 
ory and influence of its noble and great 
hearted citizen and Bishop. Through 
such a living memorial the work of 
Bishop Tuttle would go forward from 
generation to generation. 

Second—Situated in the strategic 
central city of the West, and erected 
in connection with the parish build- 
ings of the first parish under which our 
American Church ever organized west 
of the Mississippi River, the Bishop Tut- 
tle Memorial would be of much more 
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than local significance and value. The 
Diocese of Missouri would wish to make 
it at all times available for the use of 
the General Church in connection with 
national and provincial gatherings, 

Third—It would house the missfdn- 
ary activities of the Church in the Dio- 
cese of Missouri. 

Fourth—It would provide for the 
care of the noble social service work 
being carried on at the Cathedral, and 
would allow for the expansion of this 
phase of the Church’s work in order 
to meet a daily growing necessity and 
opportunity. 

After carefully considering various 
suggestions, the Church people of Mis- 
souri were of one mind—that the most 
fitting place for a Bishop Tuttle Memo- 
rial would be in connection with Christ 
Church Cathedral in downtown St. 
Louis. For nearly forty years this was 
Bishop Tuttle’s seat as Bishop of the 
Diocese of Missouri. For over twenty 
years it was his home as Presiding Bish- 
op of the Church, the center from 
which his influence went forth. 
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The Convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Organists. 


All organists and church musicians 
will find the forthcoming convention of 
the National Association of Organists 
at Rochester, New York, of intense in- 
terest. It will be held in the Hastman 
School of Music on August 28-31, in- 
clusive. As in previous years the sub- 
jects of the papers touch on every 
phase of the profession. 


the material available for churches, 
large and small; the training and aca- 
demic standing of organists; choral 
competitions; the value of the organ- 
ist in the community; the organist and 
publicity; music and the other arts in 
worship; and improvisation in the 
Church service (illustrated). Among 
those reading papers are Professor 
Hamilton C. Macdougall, of Wellesley 
College; Dr. Harold W. Thompson, of 
Albany; Herbert S. Sammond, H. Au- 
gustine Smith, of Boston University, 
and Dr. Healey Willan, of Toronto. The 
latter will also play one of the recitals. 
He is- President of the Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists, which holds its con- 
vention in Toronto the following week. 
Many members of the Association will 
go there from. Rochester. Other reci- 
tals will be given by T. Tertius Noble, 
President of the Association, whose, po- 
sition as a composer of Church music 
and as organist of St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York, has made his name so wide- 
ly known; Harold Gleason, of Roches- 
ter; Palmer Christian, of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago; S. Wes- 
ley Sears, of St. James’ Church, Phila- 
delphia. These will all be given in 
Kilbourn Hall. There will also be a 
festival concert of organ and orchestral 


Among them | 
are—anthems of today, a symposium of} 


music in Eastman Theatre, when mu- 


sic by Handel and Widor will tbe heard 
as well as that of two living Ameri- 
cans, Eric Delamarter, of Chicago, 
and D. D’Antalffy. The local Commit- 
tee has spared no effort in making this 
Convention noteworthy. Those desir- 
ing further particulars can obtain them 
by writing to W. I. Nevins, Secretary, 
173 Madison Avenue, New York. ‘The 
sessions are open to the general pub- 
lic. 


League for Industrial Democracy Has 
Busy Summer. 


The Church League for Industrial 
Democracy has been particularly active 
during recent months. Practically all 
of the Summer Conferences invited 
League speakers to present the pro- 
gram of the organizations. The Rev. 
Francis T. Brown lectured on the work 
of the League at the Wellesley Con- 
ference, while Bishop Benjamin Brew- 
ster gave the ‘“‘star’’ course at the Hills- 
dale Conference on the “Social Gospel.’’ 
Bishop Brewster is a vice-president of 
the C. L. I. D. The western field sec- 
retary, the Rev. W. B. Spofford, gave 
a course at the Lake Wawasee Confer- 
ence and also lectured at the Racine, 
Gambier and Hillsdale Conferences. 
Rey. Richard Hogue, until recently the 
executive secretary, of the organization, 
also gave a course on ‘Industrial De- 
mocracy’’ at the Albany Summer Con- 
ference. The Rev. Albert Larr, the 
eastern field secretary, has also been 
busy attending the summer conferences 
and in filling speaking engagements in 
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parishes throughout the eastern states. 
During the past two months the two 
field secretaries have addressed groups 
in twenty-eight centers, located in ten 


groups include parishes, 
Y. M. C. A. classes, college groups, 
seminary groups, labor organizations 
and Church Summer Conferences. 


states. The 


Fourth Province Ceon-ributing to Na- 
tional Work. 

The Province.of Sewanee is contri- 
buting to the National Work through 
its field workers who are called on by 
other provinces for the work of reli- 
gious education. The Rev. W.. A. Jon- 
nard, assistant rector of St. John’s 
Church, Savannah, Ga., Executive Sec- 
retary of the Department of Religious 
Education, Diocese of Georgia, and 
Field Worker for the Province of Se- 
wanee, has just returned to Georgia 
after an extensive tour of the South, 
West and Hast, particularly in the in- 
terest of young people’s work and 
Church Schools, and during his practi- 
cally two months’ absence, he was most 
of the time out of the Fourth Frovince. 
The Conferences, Camps and Summer 
Schools visited by Mr. Jonnard were, 


| a young people’s convention at Laurel, 


Miss.; the young people’s camp at Mag- 
noiia Beach, Ala.; Bishop Wise’s Con- 
ference for young people at Topeka, 
Kan.; a Church School Conference at 
Chanute, Kan.; the Summer School of 
the Sixth Province at Sioux Falls, S 


| D.; a summer conference at Sioux City, 


Iowa; a Church School Conference at 
Omaha, Neb., and the Geneva Summer 
School. At Laurel, Miss., a Young Peo- 
ple’s Service League was organized, 
with Joseph Thames, of Vicksburg, as 
president; and Miss Mary Relle Conway 
one of the young people, president of 
the Church School Service League of 
the Diocese. Steps were taken to or- 
ganize Y. P. S. Leagues at Magnolia 
Beach, and at Topeka. At the Sioux 
Falls Summer {chool Mr. Jonnard was 
in charge of a wonderful group of 
young people who unanimously elected 
him as their leader for next year. This 
is the third season Mr. Jonnard has at- 
tended this school. At Geneva, where 
Mr. Jonnard had a class in Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship, the young people 
raised a sum of money to pay the ex- 
penses of a young person from the South 
to attend the Geneva school next year, 
the appointment to be made by Mr. 
Jonnard. Mr. Jonnard assisted the 
Rev. Karl Block, who had charge of 
the Young people’s Department of the 
Summer School at Charlottesville, Va., 
and from August 9-23 Mr. Jonnard will 
be at the Sewanee Summer School for 
Church Workers, where he will be as- 
sociated with the Rt. Rev. C. S. Quin 
in the Young People’s Department. 


VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. ©. Brown, D. D., Bishep. 


_ Charter of The Virginia Seminary 
Amended. 


The charter governing the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, near Alexandria, has been 
formally amended so as to change its 
legal title from the trustees of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Theological Seminary 
and High School in Virginia to the trus- 
tees of the Protestant Episcopal Theo- 


logical Seminary in Virginia. For sey- 
eral years it has been felt by the heads 
of the Seminary and of the Episcopal 
High School, which is situated near the 
Seminary, that to include the High 
School charter was really a misnomer, 
since they perform two separate fune 
tions. ; 


WASHINGTON. 


Rev. Jas. E. Freeman, D. D., 
Bishop-elect. 


Epiphany’s Chimes Ring for President 
Harding. 


Awakened at midnight by the news 
of the death of President Harding, Mr. 
Adolf Toeovsky, organist of Epiphany 
Church, went directly to the Church 
and rang the chimes which were placed 
there last year in memory of Dr. Mc- 
Kim. Fifty-eight times the bells rang 
out on the mid-night air, signifying the 
age of President Harding and this was 
followed by several of the old hymns. 
Every day after until the funeral took 
place the chimes were played as usual 
at noon, and immediately after a short 
memorial service was held. These ser- 
vices were in charge of the Rey. Mr. 
Wolven, assistant rector of Epiphany 
and in charge of the parish during the 
absence of Dr. Freeman, 


The preacher at the open-air service, 
Washington Cathedral on Sunday af- 
ternoon, August 5, was Dr. Ralph B. 
Pomeroy, professor in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, where 
he holds the Chair of Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity and Canon Law. He was prior to 
this rector of Trinity Church, Prince- 
ton, N. J., where his work with the 
students there was characterized with 
marked success. He has been the 
preacher at the open-air services around 
the Peace Cross many times before and 
is remembered for his forceful and in- 
spiring sermons. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Garland, D. D., Suffragan. 


Memorial Services for President Hard- 
ing. 


The Rt. Rey. Philip M. Rhinelander, 
Bishop of the Diocese, from his sum- 
mer home in Massachusetts, issued the 
following notice to all clergy in charge 
of congregations of the Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Pennsylvania: 

“T hereby appoint for Sunday, Au- 
gust 5, in every Church in the Diocese’ 
a Memorial Service for our late Presi- 
dent, with grateful recognition of his 
character, ability and devotion to his 
country, with prayer for his family, his 
successor in office and the welfare of 
the nation. 

“PHILIP M. RHINELANDER, 
“Bishop of Pennsylvania.” 

Bishop Garland, in the absence of 
Bishop Rhinelander, suggested as Les- 
sons for the day, the twelfth Chapter 
of Ecclesiastes and I Thessalonians 1V, 
13-18, and reading of Psalms 23, “The 
Lord is My Shepherd’; 121, “I Will 
Lift up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills”; 123, 
“Out of the Depths Have I Called Unto 
Thee.’ Bishop Garland also issued the 
following prayer for use in all churches: 

“O Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort, look down upon us with Thine 
Jinfinite love in this time of National 
grief. 

May the benediction of Thy com- 
forting Presence and merciful strength 
and abiding Peace be given to the widow 
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of our late President. Be Thou her 
tower of strength and comfort in her 
bereavement and loneliness. 

“Guide and direct our new President 
and give to him the spirit of wisdom, 
of patience, and of consecration, that 
he may worthily follow the highest 
ideals_of his great office. 

Bless our nation in this day of mourn- 
ing and grant that the clarion call in 
the last messages of our late President 
may touch our hearts and influence our 
lives. 

“God of our Fathers we commit the 
interests of our dearest country to 
Thy Almighty care and protection, and 
those who have the superintendence of 
them to Thy Holy keeping. Give us 
grace and strength to leave behind all 
selfish ideals and to follow our new 
leader in the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
so live for the welfare, and peace, and 
brotherhood of humanity, through Je- 
sus Christ Our Lord. Amen.’’ 


The Rev. Francis M. Wetherill, rec- 
tor of St. John Baptist, Germantown, 
announced on Friday that special ser- 
vices would be held in that Church on 
the day and at the hour fixed for the 
funeral of President Harding. Many 
similar announcements have since been 
made and in the later ones Friday at 
ten A. M, is the time mentioned. 

Re RaW 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rt. Rev. J. M. Horner, D. D., Bishop. 


St. Andrew’s, Canton, Has Opening 
Services. 


The new St. Andrew’s Church, Can- 
ton, held its opening services on Sun- 
day, July 22. 

Throughout the day the attendance 
at all the services was very large; it 
is estimated that over 1,500 persons 
were at the church, which was beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion. 

The first service was the early cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, with 
the rector, the Rev. Clarence 8S. McClel- 
lan, Jr., the celebrant. The large vested 
choir under the able direction of Mrs. 
Walter Damtoft sang and Mr. Charles 
Nelson, formerly organist at Nashville, 
Tenn., and now organist at the new St. 
Andrew’s, was at the organ. The rec- 
tor delivered an historical address at 
this service. 

At ten o’clock St. Andrew’s Church 
School met and the class in Church 
history heard a lecture by Mr. Mc- 
Clellan on the ‘“‘Religion of the Plays 
of William Shakespeare.’’ 

At 11:15 the third service of the 
day was held. The special preacher 


‘'was the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gaynor Banks, 


Director of the Society of the Nazarene, 
who told of the work of the Society. 
At the conclusion of the service Dr. 
Banks dedicated the four handsome 
brass altar vases in memory of the Rev. 
Henry B. Wilson, the founder of the 
Society of the Nazarene. 

At three o’clock the rector officiated 
at the Office of Baptism. 

At four-thirty the Dokays and the 
Knights in full regalia, met at the 
ehurch for their services. The Rev. Dr. 


Banks opened the service and the Rev. 


R. C. Campbell, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Canton, read the Psalter. The 
Rey. Willis G. Clark, rector of Trinity, 
Asheville, read the lesson. The rector 
offered the prayers and delivered the 
sermon on the text St. Luke 2:8-9-10. 
It was an appeal for a greater spirit of 
for a 
liberality of thought and action, for a 
unity and harmony among men. 


DELAWARE. 


Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, D. D., Bishop. 


St. James’ Church, Stanton, Delaware, 
Celebrates. 


The two hundred and sixth anniver- 
sary of the founding of St. James’ 
Church, Stanton, Delaware, was ob- 
served on St. James’ Day, July 25, with 
a reunion of members and friends of 
the parish. The day was begun with 
the Holy Communion at 6 A. M., cele- 
brated by the Rev. A. M. Rich, a broth- 
er of the rector. At 10:30 the Holy 
Communion was again celebrated by 
the Rev. Edgar Jones, who has recently 
accepted the deanship of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Cincinnati, assisted by the Rev. 
Robert Y. Barber, of Chanute, Kansas. 
A very practical sermon was preached 
by Bishop Cook, based on lessons from 
the life of St. James. 


After a bountiful luncheon served 
under the beautiful old trees in the 
churchyard there were reunions of old 
friends, a ball game between the clergy 
present and some of the laymen in 
which the clergy were overwhelmingly 
victorious, and some very interesting 
features for the amusement of the many 
chiidren who were present. 


At four o’clock Evening Prayer was 
read by the Rev. T. Getz Hill and the 
Rev. Joseph H. Earp, and a sermon of 
great power and beauty was preached 
by the Rev. Edgar Jones, the rector of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Newark. 


Following the service a pageant was 
given on the lawn entitled ‘“‘Lady Cate- 
chism and the Child.”’ 

The present stone structure of St. 
James’ Church was erected in 1820, 
but it took the place of an original log 
church begun December 4, 1716, and 
completed July 4, 1717. 

The present rector, the Rev. Ernest 
A. Rich, who came to this parish less 
than a year ago from the Diocese of 
Southwestern Virginia, has set afoot 
many activities in this and the other 
parts of the work which Bishop Cook 
has placed under his charge. 
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Death of Mrs. Henry Hanby Hay. 


A notable woman in the social life 
of Delaware as well as in the Church, 
entered into rest when Mrs. Sophia 
Booth Rodney ‘Hay passed to her re- 
ward. She was the wife of Prof. Henry 
|Hanby Hay, registrar of the Diocese 
jof Delaware, and daughter of the late 
George B. and Eliza R. Rodney. She 
was a life-long member of the old Im- 
; manuel Church, New Castle, Delaware, 
a zealous adherent of the Indian Tope, 
one of the founders of the Twenty- Min- 
utes’ Society, and was connected from 
the first with the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
She was also a charter member of the 
Colonial Dames of Delaware. 

Her death occurred June 22. The 
burial office was read by the Rt. Rev. 
Philip Cook, Bishop of Delaware, and 
the Rev. Joseph H. Earp, rector of Im-~- 
manuel Church, New Castle, and inter- 
ment was made in the grave yard of 
Immanuel Church, 


Vacation Houses for the Clergy: In 
addition to the Bishop Coleman Memo- 
rial House at Rehoboth Beach, which 
is a commodious dwelling where the 
clergy of Delaware may each spend two 
weeks of their vacations with their fam- 
ilies, the Bishop has this year rented 
another comfortable dwelling in the 
same town which has been placed by 
him at the disposal of the clergy of the 


Diocese in the same way, making it pos- 
sible for all to avail themselves of t 
privilege who desired to do so. 

Pl [aes Roe Of: 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop. 


Memorial Dedicated. 


The Tower, Spire and Chimes in mem- 
ory of the Rev. Daniel Goodwin, M. A., 
iPh.  D:,.D: DD: -rector>-of “St.” Lake's 
|Church, Greenwich, from 1879 to 1892, 
were dedicated on Tuesday, June 26, 
with a special service by the Bishop 
of the Diocese, assisted by the rector, the 
Rev. J. M. Hunter. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Dr. Samuel S. Drury, 
D. D., rector of St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H. The offerings were for mis- 
sions. 

The tablet of Tennessee marble above 
the Tower entrance, bears the following 
inscription: 

“To the Glory of God and in loving 
memory of Daniel Goodwin, Priest and 
Doctor; Rector of this Parish, 1879- 
1892. This Spire and Chime are given 
by his widow, 1923.” 


OKLAHOMA. 
Rt. Rev. T. P. Thurston, D. D., Bishop. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


Ordination: Oklahoma has ordained 
to the diaconate its first man born in 
the State. Herbert Brooke Morris, of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Pawhuska, waa 
made a deacon by Bishop Thurston on 
Tuesday, July 3. Mr. Morris is a grad- 
uate of the Cambridge Theological Sem- 
inary. He will take up work in Okla- 
homa. 


Grace Church, Muskogee, of which 
the Rev. H. J. Liwyd is rector, pre- 
sented the largest offering for missions 
from its Church school this past Lent, 
the amount being $415. 


Services are being held every Sunday 
morning at St. Luke’s Church, Sulphur, 
where is located the Platt National 
Park. Mr. Spencer, the new Executive 
Secretary for the district, is in charge 
during July and August. ; 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D, D., Bishop, 


To Hold Two Important Missions. 


The Rev. David H. Lewis, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Salem, Va., is con- 
ducting a mission in St. Luke’s Church, 
Pedlar Mills, Amherst County, the Rev. 
J. R. Ellis, rector, from July 30 to 
August 12. 

From Pedlar Mills Mr. Lewis will go 
to Massie’s Mill in Nelson County, and 
conduct a mission in Grace Church, the 
Rev, Frank Mezick, rector, from Au- 
gust 13 to 19. 


e 
St. Paul’s Church, Salem. 


During the absence of the Rev. David 
H. Lewis, rector, in connection with 
missions in Amherst and Nelson Coun- 
ties, the services in St. Paul’s Church, 
Salem, are being conducted by the lay 
reader of that church, Dr. H. I. John- 
son, Professor of Chemistry at Roan- 
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oke College. Dr. Johnson will also have 
charge of the services. at Twelve O’clock 
Knob, a few miles out in the mountains 
from Salem, where Mr. Lewis, with 
the valuable asistance of a number of 
his own Church people, is doing a most 
interesting work. 

The Rt. Rev. Theodore DuBose Brat- 
ton, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Missis- 
sippi, is expected to conduct a mission 
in St. Pau’s Church, Salem, beginning 
Sunday, September 16, and continuing 
through Sunday the twenty-third. There 
will be two services daily during the 
mission; one at 10:30 in the morning 
and the other at 8 in the evening. 


The Rev. C. F. Smith Goes to Big 
: Stone Gap. 


The Rey. Claudius F. Smith, who 
has conducted in a wonderful way the 
office of Diocesan Missioner since the 
organization of the Diocese of South- 
western Virginia, has tendered his res- 
ignation of that post and has accepted 
a call to be rector of Christ Church, 
Intermont Parish, Big Stone Gap, Vir- 
ginia. Mr.. Smith will probably also 
have charge of the mission work at 
Appalachia and Keokee. 

On June 1, a few months after the 
resignation of the former rector, the 
Bishop asked Mr. Smith to take up 
temporary residence at Big Stone Gap 
and concentrate his attention upon the 
work at that point for a few months. 
His activities in this connection have 
so gratified the congregation there that 
it was very soon decided to extend him 
this call. The change will become ef- 
fective September 1. 


Activities in Wythe Parish. 


At St. John’s Church, Wytheville, the 
Rev. Devall L. Gwathmey, rector, a 
Young People’s Society was organized 
on the evening of Sunday, July 22. 
There were seventeen present at this 
meeting, officers were elected and much 
interest and enthusiasm shown. The 
organization of this society is a direct 
result of the interest aroused among 
the young people of the parish who 
attended the Young People’s Confer- 
ence during the session of the Dioce- 
san Summer School at Lynchburg in 
June last. 

The Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker 
and his family are spending the sum- 
mer months at Wytheville before taking 
up their residence at the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

On St. James’ Day, after a brief ser- 
vice in the church, the members of 
the Church School and their friends 
left by automobile for their annual pic- 
nic, which this year was held on Reed 
Creek near Kent Station, and they spent 
a most enjoyable day. 

Despite the inclement weather of the 
afternoon a good many people attended 
the bazaar held at St. Barnabas’ Mis- 
sion, Piney, on July 28. There was a 
baseball game in the afternoon and 
tableaux in the Community House at 
night. The Missions at Ivanhoe and 
Byllesby were represented at this Ba- 
zaar. . 

This community is anticipating with 
much pleasure a mission to be con- 
ducted at St. Barnabas’ from August 
24 to 30, inclusive, by the Rev. Fran- 
cis H, Craighill, of Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina. Mr. Craighill was formerly 
rector of Wythe Parish and is greatly 
beloved by the Church people and oth- 
ers in the county. 


The Bishop Again at Headquarters. 


Bishop Jett and Mrs. Jett returned 
to Roanoke on the thirty-first of July 
from a month’s stay among the mis- 


sion points in the territory formerly 
known as the ‘Archdeaconry’? in the 
Southwestern part of the Diocese. This 
field is now known by the title ‘‘As- 
sociate Missions,’’ and is under the 
care of the Rev. Herbert H. Young and 
his associates. 

The Bishop, who did a large part of 
his traveling by automobile, reports 
that he spent a most delightful month 
in every way and gained a knowledge 
of the work and the people that it would 
not have been possible to acquire in 
years by short trips out from Roanoke. 

Le aotoy 


NEW YORK. 


Rt. Rev. W. T. Manning, D. D., Bishep. 

Rt. Rev. A. 8. Lleyd, D. D, Suffragan. 

Kt Rev. Herbert Shipman, D. D., Guf- 
fragan. 


The Death of the President. 
Bishop Manning hurried from Maine 
and spoke in the Cathedral on the Sun- 
day morning, following the news of the 
death of President Harding. In com- 
mon with every other place of worship 
in the city, the topic was a national 
one. The two underlying notes of all 
sermons, of all prayers, were thanks 
to God for the strong character, the 
splendid example of Christian courtesy, 
and the achievements of the late Presi- 
dent, and confidence in the incoming 
one. The religious affiliation of the 
occupant of the White House changes 
from Baptist to Congregational. Men- 
tion was made in churches of these 
bodies, and confidence expressed that 
Church unity and uniformity have 
achieved their purposes. 

The Federal Council of Churches 
sent out a letter to pastors of 20,000,- 
000 people in which it said: 

“The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America calls upon its con- 
stituent churches to unite at this sol- 
emn moment in the nation’s history 
in thanking God for the service to the 
nation rendered by our late President, 
Warren G. Harding, who has been called 
to lay down his task; in seeking divine 
sympathy and strength for the wife 
who has shared so notably his bur- 
dens; and in praying that Divine guid- 
ance may be given to our new President, 
the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, as he is called 
to undertake the direction of the na- 
tion’s affairs at a moment when not 
only the interests of the people, but the 
needs of all mankind will require infi- 
nitely more than human strength and 
wisdom. 

“Tt is recommended that this action 
be taken through appropriate public ex- 
pression on the part of all our 
Churches.”’ 

Bishop Manning said to newspaper 
men in Maine almost these identical 
words. Archbishop Platon, of the East- 
ern Orthodox Church; Archbishop 
Hayes of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Methodist Bishop and others itera- 
ted the sentiments. Churches that had 
made other plans, to include thanks- 
givings for the improved health of the 
President, changed them at once. At 
Trinity at noon day a service will be 
held at the hour of the official funeral. 
Baseball games, theatres and the stock 
exchanges closed. Rarely has there 
been a stronger personal note when 
any distinguished citizen died than on 
this occasion. At the same time, the 
utmost confidence is expressed in Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and it is recalled that 
as Vice-President, and as candidate for 
that office, Mr. Cooildge made the key- 
note of his addresses service of others 
before service for self. Hence, when 
himself called upon to serve, there is 
general belief that the Government is 
in safe hands, 
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GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop. 
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| Memorial Service for Colored Warden. 


Friends, both white and colored, 
gathered at St. Mary’s Mission, Augus- 
ta, on the afternoon of St. James’ Day, 
July 25, to hold a memorial service 
for a humble colored man, the late 
James Blair, senior warden, lay reader 
and general support of this mission for 
a long period. The Bishop of the Dio- 
cese held the service assisted by white 
priests, the Rev. Jackson H. Harris, 
priest-in-charge, and the Rey. E. N. Mc- 
Kinley, of Washington, Diocese of At- 
lanta, while the music was rendered 
by a Negro organist and Negro yested 
choir. Two memorials were dedicated 
by Bishop Reese, one a pair of hand- 
some altar candalabra given by the 
Georgia Railroad Bank of Augusta, 
where Blair was the trusted confiden- 
tial messenger for, many years, and the 
other an alms basin presented by white 
and colored friends of the community 
in memory of a humble Christian work- 
jer. Bishop Reese’s address was elo- 
quent and very beautiful. He spoke ten- 
derly of Blair, calling him his friend, 
and said he felt himself a better man 
for having known him. In this touch- 
ing tribute to this humble Negro, and 
patient follower of our Blessed Lord, 
the Bishop dwelt especially upon his 
faithfulness to every duty in life. Fi- 
delity, the Bishop said, was the key- 
note of his character, wherever he was 
found, whether in the Church he loved 
so well, or in the bank which he served 
with unswerving devotion, and the 
Bishop besought the congregation of St. 
Mary’s, who had known him so long 
to follow earnestly in his footsteps that 
they might catch the blessing of the 
example of his life. At the funeral ser- 
vice of Blair, held in the spring, the 
pall-bearers were the young white 
clerks in the bank. 


To Have Official Organ. 


At a meeting of the Publicity De- 
partment of the Diocese held in St. 
Paul’s Parish House, Augusta, July 24, 
it was definitely decided to begin the 
publication of a Diocesan Paper, begin- 
ning January of next year, provided 
the Executive Council will subsidize it 
at the next meeting of the Council to 
be held in November. The paper will 
be eight pages, will have ten issues and 
will be called ‘‘The Church in Georgia.” 
The Rev. G. Sherwood Whitney, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Augusta, will be Edi- 
tor-in-Chief; the Rev. E. M. Parkman, 
vicar of Christ Church, Augusta, will 
be Assistant Editor; Miss Edith D. John- 
ston, Diocesan Publicity Director, will 
be News Editor, and Mr. Marion G. 
Ridgely, Jr., a member of the Young 
Peoples’ Service League, of the Church 
ef the Good Shepherd, Augusta, will be 
Business Manager. 
published in Augusta, and all of the 
members of the staff are residents of 
that city with the exception of the 
News Editor. The paper will be mailed 
to every Church family in the Diocese, 
and on the next pledge ecards for the 
Every Member Canvass, subscribers will 
be given the opportunity to authorize 
part of their subscription to be used 
as a subscription to the . Diocesan 
Paper. This is to ensure second-class 
mailing privileges. Two pages of ad- 
vertisements will help finance the pro- 
ject, which has already received the 


endorsement of the Diocesan Conven- ~ 


tion. : 
EB. Dae 
(Continued on page 23.) 


The paper will be - 


_ pity; 
“measure of Thy grace, that we, 


through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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August. 


1. Wednesday. 

5. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 

6. Monday. Transfiguration, 

12. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
19. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
(24, Friday. St. Bartholomew. 

26. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


31. riday. 


Pp ouect for Eleventh Sunday After 
Trinity. 


O God, Who declarest Thy almighty 
power chiefly in showing mercy and 
Mercifully grant unto us such a 
running 
the way of Thy commandments, may ob- 
‘tain Thy gracious promises, and be made 
partakers of Thy heavenly treasure; 
Amen. 


“The Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 


How can we read with truth the mes- 
sage sent, 

With wise intent, 

In page of Law and Love so strangely 
blent? 

Had Knowledge power to illumine words 

. °s0 rare, 
_And to declare 
“Only as children shall ye enter there?” 


,To him that hath no stain upon his brow, 

Is given now, 

The true from false, the false from true 
to know; 

Not promise of reward nor of great gain 

Shall Heaven attain— 

For kingly souls the kingdom is within. 


The pure in heart have visions of ricn 
grace, 

"Tis theirs to trace 

The likeness of all good in human face, 

“To know the tread of holy ground, the 
might 

Of Horeb’s height, 

And in the great 

Truth and Light. 


“T AM” to reach all 


—L. O. W. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Voodoo Feast in Cuba. 


A most unusual opportunity was not 
‘long ago given a missionary just re- 
turned from Cuba to behold the actual 
‘proceedings of a semi-annual voodoo 
feast of some French Haitian Negroes 
in Cuba. 

' From a dark covert of woods on the 
“side of a hill, only six miles from town, 
“he looked down to where the plain was 
‘black with hundreds of Negroes, and 
watched the celebration which he is in- 
terested to have seen once but wants 
never to see again. 
'. Haitians come across the bay to Cuba 
‘for seasonal work on the sugar plaunta- 
‘tions, returning when it is over. The 
“voodoo feast takes place twic2 a year, 
‘on the eve of the new moon of Janu- 
ary and June, so that once a year it is 
in Cuba and once in Haiti. { 
“The preliminary act is secret, for 
obvious reasons, as it consists of the 
‘killing of a little girl, preferabiy white, 
between the ages of seven and ten, for 
the purpose of obtaining the plood 
from her veins. The rite is not sacri- 
ficial, however, but sacramental. ‘The 
blood thus obtained is a charm against 
‘the devil-god who is the object of wor- 
ship. -The devil is constantly going 


] 


about among men, unseen, malignant 
terrible. The voodoo celebration is to 
appease his wrath, to worship him, 
that the people may be kept from harm 
and their ancestors from his power. 

When the people are gathered «bout 
a basin containing the blood, any ver- 
sons who are sick approach and anoint 
themselves with it, on their temples. 
nostrils and mouth, those being the 
chief points of access for the devil, 
through which he may enter into and 
get hold of aman. The mind is known 
to be particularly susceptible. 

After the anointing a chant begins, 
accompanied by dancing, starting slow- 
ly, gradually working up to a wild jn- 
tensity. This suddenly stops, while 
the priest and priestess consume the 
blood from the basin. Then the dance 
and the chanting are resumed and reach 
a fever pitch of excitement in an in- 
describably revolting orgy. 

The religion binds the people fast 
in bottomless depths of superstition and 
fear. The atmosphere of terré’ in 
which it lives requires a profound se- 
crecy and hence a demand for fierce 
yengeance upon any one who betrays or 
attempts to meddle with it. This fear 
of vengeance prevents national or civic 
interference. Police and people shut 
their eyes. 

The missionary, on being asked what 
possible remedy he could foresee, re- 
plied that the most direct approach 
(in so far as any process that has to be 
so slow and careful can be ealled di- 
rect) is not primarily education, as 
might have been expected, bu* the sac- 
ramental rites and teaching of the 
Church. 

This hideous devil worship is essen- 
tially sacramental and contains such 
strong elements of truth-in-reverse, so 
to speak, as can only be described in 
terms so familiar in Church teazhing 
that they seeva almost blasphemous em- 
ployed in this connection—-the asso- 
ciation of power and life with the «hed- 
ding of blood, the appropriation of that 
power by sacramental acts of anoiniing 
and drinking; common worship; the 
immanence and transcendence of a su- 
pernatural being; the recognition that 
the acts of daily life must be related 
to this being—essential truths em- 
bedded in a religion whose ena is cor- 
ruption and spiritual death. ‘lhe devil- 
god is thought to have the form of a 
serpent. It is curious that these ],eo- 
ple have no burial rites; in fact, they 
do not believe in burial but prefer to 
allow the body to return as direwtly end 
quickly as possible to its natural cle- 
ments. 

Since the Abyssinian wars cf tiie 

gyptian Pharoahs, 700-600 B. C., drivy- 
ing refugees into the heart of Africa, 
spread the knowledge and practice of 
this religion, it has come down by 
oral transmission, not a corruption of 
some blind pagan yearning, about which 
one may sentimentalize as having been 
pure and child-like at the source, but 
from the beginning a terrible manifes- 
tation of the power of evil in the world, 
imprisoning and stultifying and cor- 
rupting men’s characters. 

Where it is practiced now, its destruc- 
tion by the Church is-sadly delayed by 
the fact that the priests of the Com- 
munion strongest in numbers and equip- 
ment in those localities, that is, the 
Roman, are themselves intensely super- 
stitious and cannot, even when they 
get hold of the natives, lead them above 


the levels of superstition. 


| 


| edy this situation 
a transfer of Roman priests, 


It would seem quite possible to rem- 
if there might be 
sending 


| those of Spanish training into northern 


| 
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rives its force from Him; 


countries, where their superstitions 
|! would die a natural death in matter-of 
fact atmosphere, and manning the Span- 
ish-American missions with northern 
priests, American, Irish, German, whose 
nature and training would keep them 
free from the entangling fears and prac- 
tices which drag down the Church in 
Latin countries, 

Meanwhile, the people of the Epis- 
copal Church have their own share of 
responsibility for destroying this voo- 
doo cult and leading its devotees out 
of blinding terror into the sacramental 
life of serene freedom. 


Our Captain’s Call. 


Just once for each the White Ship touches 
port; 

Though none behold the sails, nor sound 
is heard; 

Yet while one waits, 

Friend after friend goes silently aboard 

The unseen ship, and onward sails toward 
the Golden Gates. 


We trust the future 
Lord; 
We who draw 
Thine, 
;Given for us; 
Kneel there and pray and take Thy bread 


in Thy hands, O 


near unto this feast of 


and wine, 

Find in Thy sacrament the love divine 
upholding’ us. 

The presence of our Saviour nearer 
seems; 

And heaven and earth closer to blend 


and shape 
Our destiny. 
Faith, love, deep peace burn strong the 
while we wait 
Our Captain’s call to sail—or soon 
late—across the sea. 
—Pacific Churchman, 


or 


“The Word Is Very Nigh Unto Thee.’ 


How painfully have men sought to 
find God and delayed or missed: the 
great discovery, because they sought 
Him afar! They looked to far-off places 
or to times of the remote past or the 
distant fuiure, while God waited with 
infinite patience to be discovered in the 
things near and familiar. How true 
to modern experience are the ancient 
Scriptures! However long the years, 
there is no spiritual gap between our- 
selves and the writer of the great lines: 

“For this commandment which I com- 
mand thee this day, it is not hidden 
from thee, neither is it far off. 

“It is not in heaven, that 
shouldest say, 

“Who shall go up for us to eae 
and bring it unto us, that we may hear 
it, and do it? 

“Neither is it beyond ches sea, thet 
thou shouldest say, 

“Who shall go over the sea for us, 
and bring it unto us, that we may pen 
{t, and do it? 

“But the word is very nigh ae 
thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it.” 

Whether God be sought-or unsought, 
whether clearly seen cr obscure, He 
is ever at hand, desiring to enter into 
the heart of man, that there He may 
make His dwelling-place. 

He is the: reality within every truth 
that the mind of man discovers; He 
is the stability of every fact with which 
we deal; He’ is the foundation upon 
which all things rest. All affection 


thou 


which binds human hearts _ together 


comes of the Divine affection; “every 
ideal that impels to better living de- 
every life 
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which draws breath is an expression of 
His life; for “in Him we live and move 
and have our being.’’—The Churchman 
Afield. 


Viscount Bryce on Palestine. 


“Palestine is a tiny little country. 
Though the traveler’s handbooks pre- 
pare him to find it small, it surprises 
him by being smaller than he expected. 
Taking it as the region between the 
Mediterranean on the west and the 
Jordan and Dead Sea on the east, from 
the spurs of Lebanon and Hermon on 
the north to the desert at Beersheba 
on the south, it is only 110 miles long 
and from 50 to 60 broad—that is to 
say, it is smaller than New Jersey. 

“Of this region large parts did not 
really belong to ancient Israel. Their 
hold on the southern and northern dis- 
tricts was but slight, while in the south- 
west a wide and rich plain along the 
Mediterranean was occupied by the 
warlike Philistines, who were some- 
times more than a match for the He- 
brew armies. Israel had, in fact, little 
more than the hill country, which lay 
between the Jordan on the east and the 
maritime plain on the west. King 
David, in the days of his power, looked 
down from the hill cities of Benjamin, 
just north of Jerusalem, upon Philis- 
tine enemies only twenty-five miles off, 
on the one side, and looked across the 
Jordan to Moabite enemies about as 
far off, on the other. 

“Nearly all the events in the his- 
tory of Israel that are recorded in the 
Old Testament happened within a ter- 
ritory no bigger than the state of Con- 
necticut, whose area is 4,800 square 
miles; and into hardly any other coun- 
try has there been crowded from the 
days of Abraham till our own so much 
history—that is to say, so many events 
that have been recorded and deserve to 
be recorded in the annals of mankind. 

“Nor is it only that Palestine is real- 
ly a small country. The traveler con- 
stantly feels as he moves about that it 
is a small country. From the heights 
a few miles north of Jerusalem he sees 
looking northward a far-off summit 
carrying snow for eight months in the 
year. It is Hermon, nearly 10,000 feet 
—Hermon, whose fountains feed the 
rivers of Damascus. 

“But Hermon is outside the terri- 
tory of Israel altogether, standing in 
the land of the Syrians; so, too, it is 
of Lebanon. We are apt to think of 
that mountain mass as within the couh- 
try, because it also is frequently men- 
tioned in the Psalms and The Prophets; 
but the two ranges of Lebanon also 
rise beyond the frontiers of Israel, ly- 
ing between the Syrians of Damascus 
and the Phoenicians of the West. 

“Perhaps it is because the maps, 
from which children used to learn Bible 
geography, were on a large scale than 
most of us have failed to realize how 
narrow were the limits within which 
took place all those great doings that 
fill the books of Samuel and Kings. Just 
in the same way, the classical scholar 
who visits Greece is surprised to find 
that so small a territory sufficed fot 
sO many striking incidents and for the 
careers of so many famous men.’’— 
Geographic News Bulletin. 


The Poison of Self-Pity. 


Get angry with yourself, pat yourself 
on the back, commend yourself, blame, 
love, or hate yourself—do anything to 
yourself, but don’t pity yourself. 

Pity is a glorious and creditable at- 
tribute—when it flows out toward an- 
other. Then it is like the mountain 
brook, sparkling, chattering, leaping, 


ment of bird and beast, carrying health 
and joy. to all who drink of its cool 
fiood or even gaze upon its happy play. 

But pity, when it turns upon self, 
is like a stagnant pool, covered with 
hateful scum and concealing ugly, slimy 
things in its foul ooze. 

One who is sorry for himself is al- 
ready half beaten. 

The self-pitying are abused. Nobody 
treats them rightly. People talk about 
them. Others are promoted over them. 
They get no proper thanks. 

The self-pitiers invite every variety 
of spiritual microbe to come in and 
breed. 

They are the clouds, mud, and slush 
ye mankind. 


They are rarely efficient. No man 
| that hasn’t enough healthy egotism to 
admire himself.a bit amounts to much. 

Bad as egotism is, it is infinitely bet- 
i ter than self-contempt. 
| The self-pitiers are hard to love, try- 
jing to live with, and impossible to 
please. 

They cannot enjoy riches, nor appre- 
‘ciate poverty. 

When they are well they think they 
are sick, and when they’re sick they 
think they’re worse. 

They are gloom-spreaders and heart- 
depressants. 

Self-pity is the. most exquisite form 
of selfishness, the camouflage of im- 
portance, the acme of disagreeableness, 

Self-pity requires no brains. 

If you pity yourself, you are hypno- 
tized by yourself. Come out of it! 

No self-pitying troops ever won a 
battle; no self-pitying clerk ever rose 
to be general manager; no self-pitying 
merchant ever made his business thrive; 
no self-pitying woman ever retained 
her husband’s love; and no self-pitying 
human being was ever a help to an- 
other human being., 

Self-pity is the collapse of all the 
faculties; it is cowardly surrender in 
the face of the enemy. 

Don’t complain! Keep your chin up! 
The courageous soul, in all conditions, 
is a lamp of brightness, a tonic draught, 
to his fellowmen. 

In every city there ought to be a Pub- 
lic Spanker for all Self-Pitiers.—Alla- 
habad Men, quoted by The Indian Wit- 
ness. 


Individual Effort. 


“The Lord helps those who help 
themselves’ appears to be an almost 
universal principle in nature. A but- 
terfly has difficulty in breaking out 
from his chrysalis; but if you try to 
help it by cutting the obstacles out of 
its way, it will issue weak and dull in 
-color. Its own struggles contribute 
to its perfection. Nature has placed 
a coat of mail upon the ordinary crab, 
struggling with the tempestuous seas. 
But the hermit crab, dwelling in the 
vacated shells of other animals, has 
suffered the penalty of having his coat 
of mail exchanged for a thin membrane, 
while he has degenerated generally, 
has partially or wholly lost several vi- 
tal organs, and been reduced to narrow 
limits of existence. ‘“‘To him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.’’—Presbyterian of the South. 


What Death is to the Christian. 


In all likelihood we shall be quite 
surprised when we have passed through 
the dark portal, that it was so slight and 
easy an experience. We dread it now, 
because we do not really believe that 
Christ’s death has made it all so dif- 
ferent. If we -believed this, it would 
give us great confidence. 


But whether | ness 
the laughter of the woods, the refresh- we believe it or not, we shall find it Banner. 


so. A step, a moment, a passage across 
the Bridge of Sighs, a transition from 
darkness to light, a birth—that is all. 
Absent from the body, present with the 
Lord! No moment of unconsciousness. 
or oblivion! The veil rent; the shell 
broken, the iron gateway passed; while 
the light and air of the eternal morn- 
ing break on the emancipated spirit!— 
F. B. Meyer. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Singing. 


To Roselle Mercier Montgomery, in an- 
swer to her beautiful poem entitled “Some- 
how Singing,” appearing in the Southern 
Churchman, July 7th. 


Margaret Cabeil Gwathmey, 


Let me “companion you along the way’— 
I, too, would sing! 
Would make the “grieving ones” 
glad and gay— 
And keep “Love with me till the end of 
day. 
That Il might sing! 
somehow on the long, rough, sun- 
baked road 
I cease to sing! 
blistered back, beneath the irksome 
load 
Seems quick my irritable soul to goad 
No more to sing. 
Yet, even when my spirit says me nay— 
My heart would sing! ; 
And I would go a-lilting all the day, 
In storm and light, to weary hearts al- 
way 
A song I'd bring. 
You’ve heartened me, dear friend; in sun 
and snow— 
May I go singing; 
And when “the last, long shadows longer 
grow—” 
May we together through the valley go 
Just “somehow singing?” 


both 


Yet, 


My 


When Briand Stammered. 


A beautiful example of courtesy was 
shown by former Premier Briand of 
France during a ceremony at which he 
conferred a medal of honor upon an 
American soldier. Monsieur Briand 
does not speak English; the American 
soldier spoke no French. The boy had, 
however, learned a little French speech. 
But when he rose before the distin- 
guished audience, the French words de- 
serted him. He began, got through the 
first sentence, stuttered in the second, 
hesitated, reached into his mind in vain 
for the rest of the foreign words—and 
then finished his thanks in English. 

The expression on the face of the 
French premier never changed. When 
the boy had finished speaking, Mon- 
sieur Briand began a few English words 
he had learned: ‘I have a great affec- 
tion for your country and a veneration 
for—” He hesitated—and finished in 
French. 

It was a delicate way to make the 
soldier feel that the Premier of France 
was as poorly equipped in the soldier’s 
language as the soldier had been in™ 
French. And this is manners. Back 
of that kind act was solely a desire to 
make a fellow being more comfortable. 
—Delineator. 


There is a beauty in nature and in- 
finitely more in God, for which all 
should have some outward form of re- 
spect, like the bowed head of the wor- 
shipper, or after the manner of the old 
Scotchman, who was wont to sit with 
head bare before his cottage door at 
sunrise. (He said to a passerby, “I al- 
ways take off my bonnet to the fresh- 
of the morning.’’—Presbyterian 
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For the Southern Churchman, 
The Sower. 
Alice B. Joynes. 


The sower went forth to sow, 
Scattering far and wide; 

Patiently sowing his seed 
From morn until eventide. 


Some fell on the wayside path, 
Where the soil was hard like clay. 
The seed could not enter in, 
But was stolen by birds away. 


Some fell on a bed of rock, 

_ With a thin, scant layer of soil, 

Sprang up and withered away— 
Poor return for the sower’s toil. 


Some fell among thorns and briers, 
Which choked all signs of life, 

As good thoughts sicken and die, 
Mid evil and sin and strife. 


But some fell on ground that was good, 
And brought forth an hundredfold, 

To gladden the heart of the sower 
With grain that was yellow as gold. 


Then prepare the soil of the heart 
For the seed of the Heavenly Sower. 

When He cometh at harvest time, 
May His garner with grain run o’er, 


For the Southern Churchman. 


BIG THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. 


Helpfulness. 


The Rev. Thos. F. Opie. 


As soon as a child begins to walk 
freely and to handle and hold objects, 
he ought to be taught helpfulness. Yet, 
how many, not taught it in very early 
life, grow up into manhood and wom- 
anhood, with never a thought of doing 
something for others!» They have been 
spoiled by well-meaning, though short- 
sighted, parents—especially mothers, 
who have made themselves the servants 
of their children. Some mothers run 
errands and do all sorts of service, light 
and heavy, for their children—instead 
of requiring the children to serve in 


their degree, both themselves and their 
parents. 

Children, do not allow yourselves 
to be pampered, indulged, petted and 
spoiled!—even though mother (it is 
seldom father) may love you so much 
that she thinks she has to be your slave, 
and the servant of the whole house- 
hold. The most unfortunate child is 
not the one who has to help about the 
house, to run errands and to do chores 
for others. The really unfortunate child 
is the one who never learns to do things, 
who is waited on by others. He grows 
up with the feeling that others must 
be constantly doing his bidding and 
serving him throughout life. Sooner or 
later he finds that he cannot depend 
always on some one else to do the things 
necessary to life—and finds that he 
has no capacity, no inclination and no 
desire for helpfulness of self nor for 
others. 

I have known a child to caii’ up- 
stairs to a hard-worked mother to come 
down and sew on a button, or to hem 
a dress—or to do some other seemingly 
small service, which the child should 
have been quite able to do for herself. 
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The child never thought for a moment 
of going up stairs to mother and mak- 
ing this request (though that would 
have been unreasonable enough, in the 
light of all that a mother has to do from 
morning till night )—pbut expected moth- 
er to stop whatever she was doing at 
the time, come down stairs where 
daughter was, and do the things that 
she wanted done! And the mother 
came! The child knew she would 
come, because it was a habit of life 
for mother to wait on child, instead of 
child to wait on both mother and her- 
self. You see, it is not all the fault 
of the child! 


When I was a growing boy about the 
place, I had to carry coal (and coal 
was dirty and heavy—just as it is now! ) 
I had to cut kindling wood, clean up the 
yard, mow the grass, work the garden 
—and baseball, swimming, marbles, 
pleasures of all kinds, were just as su- 
perior to kindling wood, grass and gar- 
dens as they are today. There were 
many of us in the family, and all had 
to do our little part to keep the house- 
hold going. We were “partners” in the 
business of home. The home sheltered 
us, warmed us, gave us lodging—and 
so we had to do something in return 
for all this! 


Father and mother clothe you, feed 
you, educate you, protect you and do 
much for you, children, that you can- 
not do for yourself. You see, then, 
that it is only right that you should 
do all you can for them. It is not only 
for this reason that you ought to be 
helpful, but because it teaches you to 
do things with your hands, to use your 
mind, to think and to perform. It de- 
velops you. It cultivates the spirit of 
cooperation—of working with and for 
others—without which life is hard, 
lonely and almost worthless. 

I have known women who could not 
cook a meal if their life depended on it. 
I have known men who could not drive 
a nail, or saw a plank, or fix a leaking 
spigot, or hang a picture, or repair a 
step, a gate or a door! I have known 
smart men and women who could not 
do the practical little things about the 
house that some time or other come 
up to be done. They are helpless and 
entirely at a loss as to what to do and 
how to do! They had not learned the 
lesson of helpfulness—and therefore 
could not help even themselves! Poor 
little grown-up children! Boys, do not 
grow up that way; girls, learn to be 
useful and helpful and practical. It 
will give you as much real pleasure as 
art and music and dancing! Try it. 


The Mystery About Sam. 


Sam Dingleby was nine years old, 
and he had not one brother or sister; 
and he was always so hungry for com- 
pany that his mother said he some- 
times nearly drove her’ wild. Sam 
seemed to have everything to enjoy him- 
self with. He had the loveliest little 
Shetland pony, and a beautiful, big St. 
Bernard dog, and the prettiest, clean- 
est little stable built on purpose for 
them; and he had a cote of pigeons 
with breasts and heads and necks of 
soft colors that made you think of rain- 
bows and white clouds and blue June 
sky. To be sure he didn’t have a bi- 
cycle, for nobody had bicycles then; 
but he had a little printing press, and 
had drums and a Chinese dragon kite, 
and he had a corner in the library 


full of story books. 

I do not know what Sam could have 
wanted that he did not have except 
company—that is to say, all the chil- 
dren he wanted and all the dogs. His 
mother didn’t like children as visitors 
very well, and his Aunt Sarah did not 
like them at all. His Aunt Sarah lived 
at his house; and dogs, common dogs, 
both she and his mother absolutely re- 
fuse to “have around.” 


The summer he was eight Sam al- 
most lived at the washerwoman’s, sev- 
eral blocks away, on a back street. She 
had eight children. They were good 
enough children, even Aunt Sarah said, 
except, of course, in their grammar. 
Their house was small, and it was al- 
ways filled with washing steam, and 
the back yard was always full of clothes 
drying; but yet there was room for 
glorious playtimes. So Sam only came 
home that summer, all through vaca- 
tion, for his meals and to sleep; and, 
when he did come, he was brown with 
dirt from head to foot, his trousers 
were ragged, his shoes were filled with 
sand and often his stockings were 
muddy. 


Nobody would dream, Aunt Sarah 
frequently said, that this boy, so ragged 
and tousled, could be a Dingleby! 


The next summer the washerwoman 
moved out of the neighborhood; and, 
when school was out, Sam was very 
lonesome for a while and openly dis~ 
contented, and fretted a great deal. But 
all at once there was a change. Aunt 
Sarah and his mother both noticed it. 
Whenever Sam was asked to do an er- 
rand he did it so willingly—he seemed 
really thankful to be asked. It is true 
that sometimes he was rather late in 
returning from his errands, but his 
mother said the weather was so warm 
you could not expect a boy to go any 
faster. 


Sam was at home nearly all the time 
except when he did errands; but he was 
not around “under foot’? as. usual, 
which made it very agreeable. He might 
be up in his pleasant room, or in the 
library, or taking a ride on his pony 
for a few blocks, or out petting Mil- 
ton, his big dog, or busy in the garret 
with his printing. Nobody ever seemed 
to think just where he was; only you 
had a pleasant sense of his never being 
in the way. 


There was another queer thing about 
Sam that summer. That was his eat- 
ing. He ate less and less, and soon 
he began to grow thin. You could 
see his shoulder-blades right through 
his gingham waists, and they had to 
keep putting smaller belts to his trou- 
sers. His mother one day actually 
dropped tears on the little, slim new 
belts, when she was working the but- 
tonholes, to think that Sam was grow- 
ing so pale and thin at the same time 
he was growing such a good, patient, 
sweet-tempered little boy. 

Aunt Sarah said she would simply 
make him eat! There was no use in a 
boy being finicky. So his father put a 
big, juicy piece of steak on his plate 
next morning, and said sternly: ‘Sam, 
now you eat this steak! You’ve been 


notional about your~ meals long 
enough.’’ 

Sam gazed down at the steak, but 
did not touch it. He seemed to choke, 
and then he choked again; and then 
the next minute he sat back in his chair 
and cried out: ‘I can’t, father! J 
haven’t any right to!’’ Then he got 
up and left the table. 

“Well!’”’ said Aunt Sarah, when she 
could find breath to speak, “I must say 
it’s a good thing you have only one 
child, John Dingleby! I believe that boy 
has been reading novels and got ro- 
mantic!’’ 
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“Oh, no, he never reads novels,’’ said 
Sam’s mother, still trembling. ‘‘Why, 
he’s only nine. He likes his little Haw- 
thorne ‘Wonder Book’ better than any- 
thing. I know he must be ill!’”’ And 
she was obliged to leave the table, too, 
for she could not keep back the tears. 

After a while, when breakfast was 
over, Sam came into the house whist- 
ling as if he were the happiest boy in 
the world. He brought in some wood 
for Janet, the cook, and he mended the 
canary’s cage; and then he sat down 
quietly in a sunny corner to draw pic- 
tures, for he had taken it into his head 
to illustrate his ‘‘Wonder Book.’’ His 
mother was sitting near him with her 
sewing, thinking what a dear, good boy 
he was, when she heard Janet’s voice 
very loud in the kitchen. She went out 
to see what the matter was; and there 
Aunt Sarah was, and she saying to Ja- 


net: “You amaze me! Where is that 
boy? He’ll know what it means, I'll be 
bound. Dogs—eleven!’’ 


When Janet saw Mrs. Dingleby she 
burst forth anew: ‘‘Eleven dogs, ma’am, 
in the lot of the pony’s barn—-yes, there 
is! And the scrubbiest, outlandishest 
dogs—burnt and scalded and broken 
legged and blind—every one of ’em a 
sick dog or else crippled, some with 
bandages and some with slings! And, 
ma’am, they’re all with the nicest rows 
of beds in boxes, and clean tin pans to 
eat from; and they’re all contented like 
they was in heaven, a-wagging their 
tails!’’ 

Now, Janet had gone up to the stable- 
loft to see if she could find the stamp 
that stamped the elegant floral design 
on her jelly-glass covers. She remem- 
bered having heard Sam tell the wash- 
erwoman’s boy once that the stamp ma- 
‘chine looked like a mad little ‘‘water 
dog,’’ and would be good to have in 
an animal show; and, as she could not 
find it in the closet, thought Sam 
might have borrowed it. She went to 
look; and there it was, on a beam of 
the loft, as wicked looking as ever. 
But she had forgotten to bring it down, 
after all, with the surprise of the sight 
that burst on her—all those dogs, all 
gazing at her and wagging their tails. 

“You just go out and see for your- 
self; you, ma’am, and you, ma’am!”’ 
She burst out, turning first to Mrs. Din- 
gleby and then to Aunt Sarah, when 
in rushed Sam from the dining room, 
where he must have been standing. 


A great storm of entreaty and elo- 
quence poured from his trembling lips. 
“They’re mine—I’m curing them! Oh, 
mother, please don’t take them away! 
I’m going to get homes for them—good 
homes! Just give me time, mother! 
I never meant to keep them, truly— 
only until I had cured them! They’ye 
poor dogs that I’ve found everywhere, 
and heard of and gone after them; and 
they haven’t got a friend in the whole 
world but me! I had to take out meat 
and things to them, mother; but I did 
without myself! I never meant to take 
out more’n my share of things! And 
they’re growing jolly fellows—they’re 
getting ’long fine! Say, you won’t make 
me turn off my dogs just yet—-say it, 
mother!’’ 


For a moment Sam’s mother stood 
silent. The mystery was cleared up 
about Sam. He was not ill. Then she 
put her arms around her boy and drew 
him close, and she laughed, and she 
kissed him. ‘You shall keep the verv 
jJast dog until he is ecured,’’ she said, 
bending down and looking straight into 
his scared eyes. ‘‘They shall have all 
the nice, good meat they need, and so 
shall you. If you’d just take mother 
into partnership, Sam, how lovely it 
would be!” 

And Sam cried joyfully: “Oh, I will, 


mother! I will!’’—Lucia Chase Bell, 
in “Little Folks.” 


How to Catch a Bird. 


Don’t hunt him with a sling or gun, 

For that would surely spoil the fun; 

For when all life has left his breast 

You then can pick up all the rest— 

A crumpled body, red and small, 

A bit.of plumage, that is all. 

You haven’t got his song or call! 
Don’t kill him! 


T’ll tell a secret that I heard 

The perfect way to catch a bird. 

Just get a bird book, called a guide, 

And with field-glasses at your side 

Go out into the.woods and see 

The bird perched up in some tall tree; 

Stop, too, and hear his melody— 

YOU’VE got him! 

—Presbyterian of the Sonth. 


That Horrid Rain. 


“JT don’t like the rain,’’ pouted Doris, 
looking out of the window, 

“What did you mean to do today?” 
asked her mother. 

“T was going to weed my garden. 
Look at those weeds. I am quite 
ashamed of them.” 

“JT thought you weeded yesterday,” 
said mother. 

“T did try,’ answered Doris; ‘but 
though I pulled and pulled, I scarcely 
got a weed up.”’ 

“Why couldn’t you get them?’’ 

“The earth was so dry, I suppose,’’ 
said Doris. 

Mother came and sat down on the set- 
tee near the window. 

“Doesn’t it look horrid?’’ asked Do- 
ris. 

“What?’? questioned her mother. 

“The rain, of course.’’ 

Mother laughed. “I don’t think so 
at. all,’ she said “Will telly yous whe 
You said the weeds were hard to pull. 
When it stops raining they’ll come so 
easily that you will do ten times as 
much work in an hour as you did yes- 
terday. You’ll enjoy seeing the dif- 
ference it makes to your garden. I saw 
the dry earth before this rain. It was 
hard, and here and there it had burst 
and cracked, as if there were a tiny 
earthquake. Didn’t you notice how the 
flowers drooped and hung their heads?” 

“Oh, yes, mother. Why was that?” 

“They were very, very thirsty. Now 
the earth will soak in the water and 
the reots of :sur flowers will be kept 
moist. The leaves, which were so dusty, 
will be nice and clean, too. Don’t you 
see that this rain gives the flowers a 
bath and a cool drink at the same 
time?”’ 

“T never thought of that, mother.’’ 

“No, I suppose not. Well, would you 
like to come up and help me make some 
cookies now? I wouldn’t be surprised 
if the time passed quite quickly.”’ 

Doris rolled up her sleeves, just like 
her mother did, and she cut the cookies 
into pretty little shapes. They smelt 
good when they were taken out of the 
oven. The morning did pass quickly, 
and after dinner Doris was surprised 
when her mother said, “‘Look at the 
lovely rainbow.’’ 

“Oh, how  beautiful!’’ exclaimed 
Doris. Do you think, mother, that I 
shall be able to go out this afternoon?” 

“Certainly. You can go now, if you 
put on your jacket and your rubbers.” 

Doris rushed to get them on, and 
soon she was outside. The air smelt 
fresh and sweet. In half an hour she 
cried, ‘‘Mother, do come here and see 
my heap of weeds.”’ 

“Who pulled them?” asked mother. 

“TI did, of course,’’ said Doris. 

*‘All alone, without any help?” asked 
mother. 


“Yes, mother. There is no one here 
to help me, you know.” 
She was having a good time wit 
her little hoe. : 
“Tt’s much easier than yesterday,” 
she said. 
“Then you have had help,” said 
mother. ‘‘Don’t you see, Doris dear, 
that the rain has helped you, even while 
it gave the flowers their bath and their 
drink?’’ 
“Oh, mother,’ cried Doris, “I see 
now what you mean. And I ealled it 
horrid this morning. I’ll never do so 
again. You beautiful rain,’ she ex- 
claimed, as she looked up at the few 
clouds which were quickly disappearing 
from the sky.—Lutheran. 
The Young Astronomer. 
grandmother’s grandmother, so I've 
heard say, 

Used to study the stars in a practical 
way: 

When she heard of the Dipper she held 
up to view, 

A shiny tin dipper, comparing the two. 

“The likeness between them is strong, I 
declare,” 

She would say with a wise astronomical 

air 

remark as she gazed through the 

high window bars, 

“This is truly the right way to study the 
stars;?? 

My grandmother’s grandmother, grave and 
intent 

On knowledge, more knowledge, to board- 
ing school went; 

And the first thing she learned in as- 
tronomy there 

Was the Dipper’s real name—from the 
Latin—‘‘Great Bear.’’ 

“Alas and alack! nevermore,” 
“may 

I study the stars in a practical way; 

For dippers are easy, but really it scares 

Me to think for a moment of handling 
great bears!” 

—Naney Byrd Turner, 

panion. 
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And 


she said. 


in Youth’s Com- 


Princess Silver Fur and the Pussy in 
the Glass. 


When I was a little girl we had a 
beautiful silver Persian cat. Her fur 
was so long and soft and thick that she 
looked like a big, fluffy ball. Her name 
was Princess Silver Fur, but we called 
her Princess, ind she seemed just like 
one. 

She always wanted to get to the top 
of everything, and would climb to the 
curtain pole or sit on the top of any 
door that chanced to be open. 

One day she went into a bedroom 
and gracefully walked up the handles 
of the bureau drawers. She stepped 
so daintily among the combs and 
brushes, perfume bottles and cold- 
cream jars that she did not disturb 
even a hairpin. 

And then she eaught sight of the 
pussy in the mirror! She had never 
seen herself in a glass, and thought it 
was a Strange cat. 

Oh, how angry she was! She snarled 
and spit, ruffled up her fur and struck 
out with her paws to slap and scratch. 
Of course the pussy in the mirror did 
just the same, and after a minute or 
two of fighting, Princess Silver Fur saw 
there was something strange and stood 
still to wonder about it all. 

She waved her beautiful, feathery 
tail and turned her head from side to 
side. Presently she seemed to think 
that the cat she saw was very pretty 
indeed, and that she liked her very 
much; so she began to purr and tried 
to snuggle their two heads together. 
Of course she only touched the hard, 
cold glass. 


~They are made of all colors; 
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She stood back a little and wondered 
how she could make friends. Then she 
very slowly walked as close up to the 
mirror as she could get, doubled her 
four paws under her, and lay down, 
purring just one big purr. Every now 
awd then she opened one eye to see if 
the other cat were right there beside 
her and, always finding that she was, 
at last went comfortably off to sleep. 

After that she would never sleep any- 
where but close up to a mirror, and} 
though she lived for maay years she 
never stopped loving the pussy in the 
glass.—Picture Story Paper. 


Peculiar Uses of Paper in Japan. 


The Japanese, as you know, carry 
paper umbrellas instead of cloth ones; 
but the paper is a very tough kind 
and is heavily oiled to shed water. 
and a 
rainy-day street scene in a Japanese 
city is a very cheering thing to view, 
by reason of these bright colored um- 
brellas. 

They use paper napkins and hand- 
kerchiefs and burn them after use, 
which—to them—seems a much more 
cleanly custom than ours. 


They also make their lanterns and] 


lamp globes of paper; and a Japanese 
fireman when assisting at a big fire, 
carries a lighted lantern in one hand 
no matter how fierce the blaze from 
the fire may be. This custom is still 
in vogue in many towns and country 
districts, though in the larger coast 
and commercial cities modern fire- 
fighting apparatus is expertly manned 
by trained firemen. 

Japanese boatmen row with a bent 
oar and facing the way they are go- 
ing. They draw their boats on to the 
beach stern first. Their boats, like 
their houses, are unpainted, but are 
kept very clean.—Adventure Maga- 
zine. 


Baby’s Bath. 


There’s a fisherman wee, as cute as can 
be, 
And I watch him go sailing off daily; 
In his little iin boat he’s contented to 
float, 


As he waves kewpie hands to me gaily. 


There’s no hook and no line, yet the fish- 
ing is fine! 


With his dear chubby fingers he 
*snatches; 
Why, isn’t that luck? There’s a swan 


and a duck, 
While two tiny fish he next catches! 
Thy don’t seem to mind, for he is so 
kind, 
He puts them all back with a warning, 
And gurgles with glee, so certain is he 
That he’ll catch them again the next 
morning! 
—Daisy D. Stephenson. 
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Making Marriage Easier. 


One of the most hopeful signs of bet- 
ter times is the unheralded attempt on 
the part of Christian people to sim- 
plify living, entertaining, training, 
journeying and dressing, during the 
past few years. Almost every evil in 
the land is blamed on the war, but in 
the midst of the liabilities thrust upon 
us by that conflict it may be that there 
are a few assets also. And if simplicity 
should be one of the latter, then we 
have gained something besides debt and 
restlessness. 

During the Christmas season many 
merchants complained that people will 
not look at the things they once ‘bought 
lavishly. ‘“‘They are ‘buying practical 
things,’’ said one, ‘‘and you can’t make 
the money on staples that you can on 
the fancy articles.””’ The war taught 
us that we could live without so many 
foolish and useless things that it is to 
be hoped we will never again in the 
name of Christmas buy the cheap, 
shoddy stuff sold for exorbitant prices 
in other days. People are demanding 
that the thing they give be well made, 
sensible and practical. It may be that 
they buy a little nicer practical gift 
than for everyday, but we seem to be 
returning to our senses along this line. 

Take pleasuring, for example. Well- 
to-do families dress in old clothes, live 
in tents, cook their own meals in tour- 
ists’ camps and enjoy their vacations 
at one-third the cost they once thought 
necessary. The humble flivver becomes 
the home on the road instead of the 
fashionable and expensive hotel; the 
garments, too, worn for home use suf- 
fice for the fishing, tramping and rough- 
ing it in the country by the lake, and 
the simple meals, largely consisting of 
milk, eggs, country bread and butter 
and the fish from the streams, will send 
the wayfarers home content, happy and 
healthful instead of lean in purse and 


body. Even in the country the tradi- 
tional picnic is undergoing radical 
changes. Instead of the groaning table 


of the story book, a kettle is swung 
over the fire for roasting ears, while 
from the hot ashes come potatoes and 
sweet potatoes dusty, hot and ‘fit for a 
king. Verily, there are signs to show 
that we are not taking our pleasures 
as expensively as in days gone by. Of 
course, there are, and probably always 
will be, those who make a vulgar dis- 
play and those who live beyond their 
means, but if the Christian Church leads 
out in modesty, decency, honesty and 
simplicity, there is reason to believe 
that great good will come of it. 

And one of the most important re- 
sults will be that marriage will not look 
like an impossibility to young men of 
moderate means. If we rear a genera- 
tion of girls who can make their own 
clothes, who are not afraid to wear a 
hat two geasoms in succession, who 
cheerfully expect some hardships in 
married life, who can contrive good 
times without an overflowing purse, 
who believe that simplicity of life makes 
for health and happiness, who do not 
expect to begin where their parents 


ASK FOR OUR LIST OF INVESTMENTS 


‘Yielding 6% and 614% 
SOUTHERN BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


707 E. Main St., 


Randolph 1089 


Richmond, Va. 


805 E. Grace 


9 Church Ave. 


leave off, and who look at character 
more than at the automobile the young 
fellow can drive or the clothes he wears, 
then everything will begin to look up. 
And if, when these girls reach the mar- 
riageable age, there will be young men 
who are honest and of good report, men 


|who wish to get married and stay mar-~ 


ried, youths who have grown up in 
Christian homes, where ideals are held 
above money-getting, and where father 
and mother have set an example of hap- 
py married life, then there is hope for 
the nation. If the home declines every- 
thing declines, but if the home is ex- 
alted the country is safe. 

It has been noticed in many countries. 
at many different periods that when 
marriage, for ay cause, becomes pro- 
hibitive in cost, and when people wait 
until late in life to set up a home, im- 
morality abounds. Anything that 
makes it possible for young men and 
young women of moderate means, who 
have little besides good health, high 
ideals, and the desire to be happy to- 
gether, to bring to the marriage cere- 
mony, to found a home in the fear of 
God, and have the possibility of rearing 
a family without poverty and without 
blighting debt, is a blessing to the na- 
tion as well as to individuals. ‘Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick,” is an 
old saying, and the young people of the 
present who must, or think they must, 
put off marriage until they can afford 
all the luxuries of fashionable life, are 
losing much that is sweet and precious. 
And every movement that tends to make 
life simpler and early marriage the rule 
rather than the exception should have 
the enthusiastic support of all Chris- 
tians.—Hilda Richmond, in Presby- 
terian Banner. 


“God is infinite, and the laws of na- 
ture do not exhaust His agency. There 
is a boundless residue of disengaged 
faculty beyond. Behind and amid all 
these punctualities of natural law, 
abides in infinite remainder the living 


jand unpledged spirit of God. Here He 


has no formal rule, only the everlast- 
ing rule of holiness; and no pledge but 
the pledge of inextinguishable love. 
He can keep faith with the universe, 
and yet knock at the gate of every lone- 
ly heart.’’—Martineau. 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove 
Them With Othine—Double Strength. 


This preparation .or the treatment of 
freckles is usually so successful in remov- 
ing freckles and giving a clear, beautiful 
complexion that it is sold under guaran- 
tee to refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t hide your freckles under a vefl; 
get an ounce of Othine and remove them. 
Even the first few applications should 
show a wonderful improvement, some of 
the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask the druggist for the dou- 
ble strength Othine; it is this that is sold 
on the money-back guarantee. 


JounsONs Foor Sy, 


Borax Iodine & Bran 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC | 


@n tlred. tender. smarting, 
swollen, sweaty 


FEET 


85 CENTS’-- ALL DRUGEISTS 
-~\ THOMAS GILL SOAP Company 
DUl Rend Ave. Brecklyn, Now York 
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Classified Advertising and Notices 


All notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cents 


per agate line, each insertion. 
seeking positions. 


Special rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in which it is intended that the first 


ensertion shall appear. 


Marriage notices not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free. 
Obituaries and "resolutions, 20 cents per line. 


forty words at the obituary rate. 


Over 
Six words to the average line. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 


to be published. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


PIPE ORGANS. 

If the purchase of an organ is con- 
templated, address HENRY PILCHER’S 
SONS, Louisville, Kentucky, who manu- 
acture the highest grade at reasonable 
prices. Particular attention given to de- 
signing organs for memorials. 


HOME SCHOOL. 

Retarded Children—An ideal suburban 
home, where a limited number of chil- 
dren of slightly retarded mentality can 
have individual instruction and care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience 
in this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
I. Schermerhorn, Colonial Rich- 
mond, Va, R. F. D. 2 

ANTIQUES. 

WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
for old-time furniture and antiques of 
all kinds. H. C. Valefitine, 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


Place, 


HAVE YOU $100 OR MORE? 
Loans of such sums desired by church- 
mission in large city. To run six montha 
or year. Principal payable on 60 days 
notice in case of emergency need. Will 
pay legal rate in this state—10 per cent 
—payable quarterly. 
a 
For particulars write 
L. L. S. 
1406 Park Avenue, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS. 

CATHEDRAL STUDIO—English Church 
embroideries and materials, surplices, al- 
tar hangings, altar, linens—stoles with 
crosses, $7.50, plain $550; gift stoles, 
$12.50 up; burse and veil, $15, 
vestments imported free of duty. 
Il. V. Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., 
Chase, Washington, D. C. Tel. Clev. 52. 

BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

THE AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 
near Board- Walk. Chelsea section; at- 
tractive home, enjoyable surroundings, 
excellent accommodations. Summer Sea- 
son. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


TRAINED 
position of responsibility at home or to 
travel. Wide experience. References. 
Address “SOUTHIERN,” care of South- 
ern Churchman, 

YOUNG LADY DESIRES POSITION FOR 
coming session to teach in private fam- 
ily. English, French, Music. Three 
years experience. Address “Miss G,” 
care of § Southern Churchman. 

A LADY, MATURE AGE, _ ATTRACTIVE: 
personality, wishes position to teach 
small children, or be companion or chap- 


erone. References. $35 and board per 
month. Address “X,”’ care of Southern 


Churchman. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—IN A SOUTHERN CHURCH 
School for girls, a woman for office sec- 
retary. Must be a competent stenog- 
rapher_and typewriter. Address “W-3,” 
eare of Southern Churchman. 


WANTED, —A COMPETENT YOUNG 
woman to take charge of Kindergarten 
work in parish. Must be trained and a 
member of the Episcopal Church. Ad- 
dress T. F. O., Box 204, Burlington, N. C, 


Obituaries 


Jordan: Entered into life eternal, July 
24, 1923, at her home in Suffolk, Virginia, 
EMMA E. JORDAN, wife of the late L. 
W. Jordan. 


“Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest, 
Alleluia!” 


Roberts: Entered into rest, at New 
Bern, North Carolina, on the twenty-third 
day ot June, 1923, in her ninety-first year, 
LAVINIA ELLIS ROBERTS, widow of 
Frederick C. Roberts, 


“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


209 East, 


CHURCHWOMAN- DESIRES 


Moncure: RICHARD ASHBY MON- 
CURE. (“Dorney”), born at ‘Chelsea,” 
Stafford County, Virginia, February 4, 
vee died in Oakland, California, July 25, 

He built his house by the side of the 
road and was a friend to man. 


ELIZA ARMISTEAD PLUMMER. 


Entered into rest July 27, 1923, at 3 A. 
M., after a brief illness, HEliza Armis- 
tead, daughter of the late William and 
Pete Armistead Plummer, of Warrenton, 

ane 


“Homeward serenely she walked with 
God’s benediction upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the 
ceasing of exquisite music.” 


There remains with those who knew 
and loved her a haunting sense of loss, 
but, as when music is ended, also a feel- 
ing of hearts uplifted and spirits blessed. 

Truly had she learned the deepest reali- 
ty of religion—she had entered into the 
joy of her Lord. For her religion was a 
thing of joy. It radiated from her. 
Sparkling with humor, which advancing 
years could not dim, her presence in any 
company added to its joyousness. 

Were we to try to single out one from 
the many sraces which adorned her char 
acter, it would be her generosity. Of 
her means she gave unstintedly to the 
work of her Church, but this was the 
least of her giving. She gave of herself 
in self-forgetful service. She never mar- 
ried, yet she was the spiritual mother of 
many and her splendid ideals are reflected 
in the lives of those who came under her 
gentle guidance. 

She was brought up in the older and 
more literal school of religious thought 
and never wavered in the simplicity of 
her faith and yet, with a generosity all too 
rare, she met the more modern ideas 
with a kindly tolerance. 

Toward the faults of others she showed 
the same generosity. She looked beneath 
the unattractive exterior and found the 
best that lies hidden in men and women, 
and, because she found it, she brought 
it out. 

Her devotion to her Church was a bene- 
diction and an inspiration. She was faith- 
ful to the last in every sphere of parish 
life in which she engaged. 

We humbly thank Almighty God for 
the wonderful grace and virtue declared 
in this, His servant, and pray that we may 
have grace to follow the example of her 
steadfastness in the faith and obedience 
to His Holy Commandments, and that 
we, with her, may come to those unspeak- 
able joys prepared for those who un- 
feignedly love Him. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


A. long, distressful illness came to an 
end on Thursday, July 19, 1923, when 
CONWAY MONCURE passed peacefully 


away in the presence of the devoted wife 
ani daughters, who had so faithfully min- 
istered to him for many months. Born 
in the land of noble ancestry, he has 
lived more than three score years in the 
adcpted home of his distinguisnea father, 
participating in the development of 
Shreveport, during tne eventful period 
succeeding the Civil War. Modegltly un- 
chirusive, his life has been one of quiet 
usefulness, yet always characterized by 
the scrupulous performance of duty, the 
considerate courtesy that belongs to those 
who are “to the manner born,’ and an jm- 
pregnable integrity that brooked no de- 
viation from upright dealing. 

A Churchman by inheritance, he has 
ever preserved a staunch allegiance to 
the faith of his fathers; and he has for 
many years, acceptably served as a ves- 
tryman of St. Mark’s Church. 

In his domestie relations the family 
hearthstone has been the shrine of his 
constant devotion. The welfare of his 
family has ever been his chief concern, 
and in their midst, he found his greatest 
happiness. No family circle has ever 
been more free from discord or more 
closely bound together by the ties of 
congenial sentiment, mutual understand- 
ing and common purpose. 

To his friends he was ever true, con- 
siderate and sincere, commanding their 
confidence and esteem for one whose 
honest eyes and candid speech knew 
naught of evasion or deceit. In every 
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relation of life, he has been true to his: 
traditions, faithful to every obligation. 
maintaining, with the modest dignity 
that so well befitted him, the name, the 
character, the station of an honorable 
gentleman. We record this humble tri- 
bute to his memory, deeply deploring his: 
loss, but with grateful hearts that 


associate with him, to love and heffor 

him as a dear and valued friend, 

Peace to his ashes and a tender recol- 
lection of his virtues. 

THE RECTOR, WARDENS AND VES- 
TRYMEN OF ST. MARK’S CHURCH, 
JAMES M. OWENS, Rector. 

THOMAS P. CHASE, Sen. Warden. 
Shreveport, La., July, 1923. 


SAMUEL WALTER WASHINGTON, 


Entered into rest eternal, at his home 
in Charles Town, West Virginia, on July 
16, SAMUEL WALTER WASHINGTON, in 
the seventieth year of his age. 

Mr. Washington was only ill a few 
hours, and his unexpected death was not 
only a sorrow to those of his own home, 
but a shock to the community in which. 
he lived, and of which he was one of the 
most distinguished citizens. 

He was the son of Richard Blackburn 
and Christine Maria Washington, the 
lineal descendant, on his father’s side, of 
John Augustine, and, on his mother’s of 
Samuel, brother of General Washington. 

He was buried in the quiet church yard 
of Zion ‘Church, of which he was a de- 
voted member, and in which he had 
served for forty years as a vestryman, for 
twenty years as treasurer, and for a 
number of years as junior warden. The 
church, whose services he regularly at- 
tended, had a large place in Mr. Wash- 
ington’s life and affections, and to it he 
gave loving and unstinted service. 

Mr. Washington married Elizabeth Ry- 
land Willis, daughter of Nathaniel Hite 
and Jean Charlotte Washington Willis, 
She survives him, with two sons, Samuel 
Walter, a Rhode’s scholar at Oxford, an@ 
John Augustine, a student of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. 

Walter Washington was a man of such 
striking integrity that he commanded 
the respect of all who knew him. He 
was true to all high ideals, modest and 
unassuming he yet exerted, by the mere 
force of his character, as a simple Chris- 
tian gentleman, an influence upon all 
whose life touched his. Quietly and un- 
obtrusively he gave help to every need 
that came under his observation. 

He was a loyal alumnus of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, a respected mem- 
ber of the bar, a public-spirited citizen, 
a helpful and sympathetic clansman and 


friend, a devoted husband and loving 
father. To all these varied relations2ips 
of life, he brought the power and sweet- 


ness which can only come from intimate 
touch with Christ. 

God has called him to the home above 
and to the rest that remaineth for His 
people. 

In the home here on earth there is the 
sadness which comes from the absence of 
the loved one. But there is the comfortc- 
ing presence of Christ, the Saviour, Wha 
dwells with us here on earth, and Whom 
His servants see face to face in the 
heavenly home. 


“QO blest communion, fellowship divine! 
We feebly struggle—they in glory shine, 


Yet all are one in Thee, for all are 
Thine! 
Alleluia.” 
RESOLUTIONS, 


At a meeting of the Vestry of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd held the 
twenty-ninth day of July, 1923, it was: 

Resolved, That in the death of MR. ED- 
WARD PAYSON LYONS, JR., the Church 
has lost a devoted and faithful servant 
and each member of this Vestry a con- 
stant friend. 


Since the organization of the Church ~ 


on February 12, 1908, Mr. Lyons has been 
a member of its Vestry and held the office 
of Registrar of the Church until his death. 
He was among the first to establish his 
home at Forest Hill and has always been 
actively identified with its activities and 
will be greatly missed by all. 

In the death of Mr. Lyons the Vestry 
wishes to express their sense of personal 
loss and to extend to the family of our 
deceased brother, our sincere sympathy 
in their bereavement. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the records of the Vestry and that 
copies be sent to the widow and son of 
the deceased, also that this resolution be 
published in the Southern Churchman. 

VESTRY OF THT CHURCH OF THE 

GOOD SHEPHERD, 
By W._C. “LUCKIER: 
By AYLETT T. GODDIN. 

Richmond, Va. 


— 
have been permitted to know him,..0~ 
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CHURCH NEWS. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


————— 


HARRISBURG. 


Rev. J. H. Darlington, D. D., Bishop. 


The ‘Haglesmere Summer Conference 
for Church Workers. 


The Haglesmere Summer Conference 
for Church Workers, held under the 
auspices of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education of the Diocese, opened 
on Friday, July 13, at the beautiful For- 
est Inn. The enrollment numbered 
sixty on Friday, and by the end of the 
Conference it had increased to ninety- 
eight.. 

On Friday evening, after class regis- 
tration, and-a short faculty meeting, 
there was an informal reception by the 
Bishop and Mrs. Darlington, the Rey. 
Henry O’Connor, Chaplain of the Con- 
ference; the Rev. B. Talbot Rogers, D. 
D., Dean of the Faculty, and Miss With- 
ers, the representative of the Church 
Missions House. 

Hach day was begun with the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist. Enough 
cannot be said of the inspiration and 
lasting help received by all who at- 
tended this service, 

After breakfast, the Rev. Henry 
O’Connor led a devotional hour and 
class in Bible Study. The theme of 
this class was “‘Evolution.’’ Many help- 
ful ideas were offered, and many false 
ones were expiained. The Conference 
was most fortunate to have as its Chap- 
lain the Rev. Mr. O’Connor, who kept 
the spiritual life on a high plane. 

The hours from ten to one, and from 
two to three, were devoted to lectures 
or conferences. During the first hour 
the Rev. Dr. Rogers gave, as it were, 
an “‘airplane”’ view of Church History. 
It is a very difficult task to cover the 
entire history of the Church in three 
hours, but Dr. Rogers did it. 

Mrs. John K. Loman, of Philadel- 
phia, had charge of the work of the 
Primary Department. Mrs. Loman is 
one of the creative forces at work on 
the Christian Nurture Series of Church 
School lessons. 

Deaconess Anna L. Ranson, of Sun- 
bury, taught Missions. Deaconess Ran- 
son worked in Japan for a number of 
years and was able to give material 
heip on the pook for Mission Study 
that will be used during the ensuing 
year. . 

Deaconess Kate Sibley Shaw, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., taught a class in “Junior 
Department Methods’’ at this time. She 
covered a large field, and gave many 
practical and workable suggestions to 


‘teachers of each course in this Depart- 


ment. 

The work of ‘‘The Senior Depart- 
ment,’’ under the Rev. Floyd Appleton, 
Ph. D., of Danville, was well taught. 

“The Rev. B. H. Rainheimer, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Diocese of South- 
ern Ohio, had .a most interesting class 
on ‘Parish Organization.”’ 

In the class on ‘“‘Church Music,’’ dur- 
ing the third hour, the Rev. C. EH. B. 
Robinson, of Mendham, N. J., dealt 
with the hymns and chants found in the 
New Hymnal. He recommended the 
use of the New Hymnal, and taught 
many of the new tunes it contains. The 
Rey. Mr. Robinson also acted as music 


leader of the Conference. 


Miss Frances Withers, of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Church Mis- 
sions House, taught a large class on 
the subject of ‘‘The Church School Ser- 
vice League.’”’ She brought many work- 


able ideas to those who have been work- 


ing in the League. 


The Rev. Paul §. Atkins, of York, 


Service.’ He spoke very forcibly on 
the need for an organized Social Ser- 
vice Bureau in every town and city. 

The Rev. Malcolm dePui Maynard 
led a very spirited discussion of “Young 
People’s Work.”’ 

After three o’clock the afternoons 
were spent in recreation, hiking, swim- 
ming and boating. 

Each evening a Vesper Service was 
held, usually on the beach. Following 
the service on Saturday evening there 
was a very interesting illustrated lec- 
ture by a representative of the Near 
East Relief Commission. 

On Monday evening the Rev. Charles 
T. Bridgeman lectured on “The 
Church’s Work Among the Foreign- 
Born.’’ The lecture was illustrated with 
colored slides. 

Tuesday evening, in the hotel lobby, 
Bishop Darlington spoke of his recent 
trip to the tombs of Egypt, and to the 
Holy Land. After the Bishop’s address 
the members of the Conference ad- 
journed to the auditorium. Stunt night 
was the time when the spirit of fun 
triumphed over the spirit of serious- 
ness and concentration which had held 
sway all week. 

Sunday of the Conference began with 
celebrations of the Holy Eucharist held 
in St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness, and the 
auditorium of the Forest Inn. At elev- 
en o’clock, a most inspiring service was 
held in St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness 
The Ven. Robert R. Morgan, Archdea- 
con of Williamsport, and the Rev. H. N. 
O’Connor read Morning Prayer, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Floyd 
W. Tompkins, Jr. 

The Rev. Mr. Tompkins conducted a 
conference on ‘‘The World Conference 
on Faith and Order.’’ A very spirited 
open discussion on the subject of 
Church Unity” resulted, 

The Conference was a marked suc- 
cess, and all those attending derived a 
great deal of information, 
and spiritual help. 

IAdee Apel 


| Personal Notes 
|® 


The Rey. R. A’Court Simmonds has 
taken charge of the Church of Our Sa- 
viour and St. John’s, Sellwood at Port- 
land, Oregon. For the present Mr. Sim- 
monds can be addressed at the Dioce- 
san Office, 11 Ainsworth Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


The Rey. Jabez Backus, one of the 
assistants of Epiphany Parish, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is spending several 
months at Blue Ridge Summit, where 
he is assisting the Rev. Fred A. Cook, 
rector of the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion. 


The Rev. Wolcott Cutler, Senior Cu- 
rate of Calvary Church, New York City, 
has left for his annual vacation, and 
the Rev. Charles E. Woodson, rector of 
Christ’s Church, Vicksburg, Miss., will 
have charge of the services at Calvary 
until the rector, the Rev. Dr. Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, returns on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 2. 


The Bishop of Georgia and Mrs. Reese 
are at Gloucester, Mass., for the month 
of August. 


The Rev. William Pettus, rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Washington, D. C., 
has left for a vacation to be spent in 
New England and Canada during Au- 


4 _ Pa., led the class in “Christian Social gust and a part of September. 


inspiration,, 


The Rev. Leighton H. Nugent, for- 
merly assistant at St. Peter’s Church, 
and Vicar of Epiphany Chapel, St. 
Louis, Mo., has accepted the appoint- 
ment as rector of St. John’s Church, St. 
Louis, succeeding the Rev. Killiam 
Stimpson, who becomes canon of Trini- 
ty Cathedral, Paris, France, October 7. 


The Rev. Clarence Stuart McClel- 
lan, Jr., rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Canton, N. C., west of Asheville, and 
of St. David’s, Cullowhee, and St. 
John’s, Sylva, N. C., in the mountains 
of Western North Carolina, will be at 
“The Martin,” Highlands, Macon Coun- 
ty, N. C., for the month of August. 


The Rev. Clarence S. Small, formerly 
assistant at the Chapel of the Nativity, 
Washington, D. C., has accepted a call 
to St. Luke’s Chapel, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Rev, Charles T. Warner, rector 
of St. Albans’ Church, Washington, D. 
C., will be away during the month of 
August, spending his vacation as usual 
in camps in the Shenandoah Valley. He 
will be joined, while there, by the Rev. 
Giles Buckner Palmer, rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Westhampton, Rich- 
mond, and a former classmate of his 
at the Virginia Theological Seminary. 


ORDINATIONS. 


In All Saints’ Chapel, Sewanee, Tenn., 
on June 138, the Rt. Rev. T. D. Bratton, 
D. D., Bishop of Mississippi, acting in 
his own behalf, ordained to the diacon- 
ate Bradner J. Moore. 

And acting for the Bishop of South 
Carolina, ordained Capers Satterlee 
deacon, and the Rev. William §. Stone, 
priest. : 

The.Very Rev. Charles L. Wells, Ph. 
D., Dean of the Theological Depart- 
ment, preached the ordination sermon. 


On Wednesday, July 25, 1923, in St. 
Peter’s Church, St. Paul, Minn., the 
Rt. Rev. F. A. McElwain, D. D., Bish- 
op of the Diocese, advanced to the 
priesthood the Rev. Herbert Louis Mil- 
lier Mr. Miller was presented by the 
Rev. J. G. Childs, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Francis L. Pal- 
mer. The Rev. Messrs. E. N. Eckel, C. 
C. Rollit, and V. Pinkham were pres- 
ent and assisting. 

The Rev. Mr. Miller is now curate at 
the Cathedral of our Merciful Saviour, 


Faribault, Minn. 


DEATHS. 

The Rev. William Wallace Fowler, 
rector emeritus of Calvary Church, 
Rochester, Minn., died on Sunday, July 
8, at the rectory of Holy Trinity 
Church, Luverne, Minn., where he was 
in charge during the summer. The 
funeral was held in Rochester, the bu- 


rial taking place in Oakwood Cemetery, 
with Bishop McElwain officiating. 


For Children. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Who didst take 
little children in Thine arms and bless 
them; bless, we beseech Thee, all lit- 
tle children. Take them into the arms 
of Thy everlasting mercy, keep them 
from all evil, and bring them into the 
company of those who ever behold the 
face of Thy Father which is in heaven, 
to the glory of Thy Holy Name. 
—Priest’s Prayer Book. 


Amen. 


He who does justice and loves mer- 
cy and seeks the good of others no 
less than his own will bring the right 
spirit to his public as well as his own 
private duties. If ever that spirit per- 
vades a whole nation, it will be a Chris- 
tian nation as none has ever yet been. 
—James Bryce. 
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Southern Engraving Co. me. - 


“Engraving of Quality.” . . : ss : i : 
. Judge: Who N amed 


a Trust Company as his Executor 
edges up his feeling of satisfaction as follows: Ps, 


Wedding Invitations;“Announce- 
ments, Business and Callings Cards. 
Samples sent upon request. 

P. O. Box 1354 Richmond, Va. 


ee 


“T named a Trust Company as Executor and 
Trustee of my Will because I wanted the peace of 


Richmond Printing Co. 


Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956 
20th & Main Sts. Richmond, Va. 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS AND BASIC SLAG 


§. T. Beveridge & Co. 


Office: 7th and Byrd Sts. 


knowing that the provisions of one’s Will surely 
will’ be faithfully and efficiently carried out.” 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR, 
Richmond, Virginia 


Capital - - = = «= = $1,000,000.00 ee tie 
Surplus - = = = = = $1,000,000.00 af 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Warehouse and Elevator: 6th to 7th 


P. S.:— 
and Byrd Sts. 


We cordially invite inquiries on the subject of will-mak- _ 
ing. All interviews are, of course, held strictly confidential. ae 


Richmond, Va. 


The South’s Best Book ‘Biore 


HUNTER & Go. 


105 ©. Broad Street ag INCORPORATED 1832 
Richmond, Va. ki 


Stationers, Engravers, Bookmen 


ape and Reliable Service. Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


BEVERLEY HEATING Of Richmond, Va. 
The best for Homes, Churches, Stores re = ‘e 
and Buildings for all uses. Assets e $3, 071, 316. 74 
E. C. BEVERLEY HEATING CO., INC. || Wm. H. Paimer, President Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice-President” 
9 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. B. GC. Lewis, Jr., Secretary J. C. Watson, Treasurer : 
QUALITY—SERVICH, J. M. Leake, General Agent Wm. P. Hill, Asst. Secretary ; 


JOHN L. RATCLIFFE 


FLORIST : Th | eae : 7 

209 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. : e a ; 
FLOWERS OF QUALITY. ‘4 
Shepherd-Prince a 


R. L. Christian & Co. PS FIAS 


514-16 EK. Broad St. 


Translated from the work of the famous Hebrew author Abraham Mapu by B. A. M. _ Schapiro. : ea 
Introduction by.Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D. at? 


Richmond, Va. Bible‘lovers should read this historical romance of the;times 


of the Prophet Isaiah. It will mak@*the reader, through its 


Leading Fan Cy Grocer thrilling pages, live in the time and. conditions that surround 
Agents: for p the Bible stories. © 
PAGET AND SHAW AND MIRROR Popular editign, cloth bound, 410 pages. = SSE eae ee $2.50, Post; aid 
CANDIES Pe a Wi De Luxe editig , beautifully. bound and illustrated.......... $5.25, ae 
% ORDER NOW'FROM 
Special attention given to out-of-town rR 
orders. ea Witenes SOUTHERN CHURG /HMAN Co: 


Catalogue mailed on application. = |} 112: North Fifth St., “Mere, e Richmond, Vai. 73 


mind—the sense of security—that comes with . -. eae 


v 


